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On sending her some Flowers for her Birthday in Winter. 
BY SIR F. H. DOYLE, BART. 


Beneath the ray, beloved one, 
Of those soft shining eyes, 
* These orphan children of the sun 
Seek shelter from the skies. 


To nestle at thy side they creep, 
(Young sunny-hearted thing !) 

That on their dreaming buds inay sleep 
A shadow of the spring. 


Yes! thou in this chill time wert born, 
To lend its darksome hours 

The tender brightness of May-morn, 
A prophetess of flowers. 


They drink that clear unclouded smile, 
Like genial light from heaven, 

Receiving from thee, all the while, 
Far more than they have given. 


They give but blooms, which vanish soon, 
But fragrance, swift to die, 

And Love repays the fleeting boon 
With immortality. 





Of thy sweet image once a part, 
Its magic life they share, | 
And rooted in one steadfast heart— { 


They will not wither there. 


DEATH. 

Who comes! Who comes ? 
Who rides through the prostrate land ? 

With pale and haggard band, 
Swift as the desert sand ? 
‘Tis Death ! 


Who comes, who comes? 
To sever the closest tie, 
To close the brightest eye, 
To laugh at the piercing cry? 
*Tis Death ! 





| 


Who comes, who comes? 
To tear from the lover’s side 
The fairest loveliest bride, 
With his ghastly band to ride? 
’Tis Death ! 


Who comes, who comes? 
At whose sight all nations wail, 
Before whom warriors quail, 
Health, beauty. valour fail ? 

’Tis death! 


Oh he comes, he comes! 
Through the breadth of the land he has passed, 
He nears with his chilling blast, 
And we must ride at last 
With Death! 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XCI.—A RENCONTRE. 

“Lieutenant O'Malley, 14th Light Dragoons, is appointed an extra aid-de- 
camp to Major-General Crawford, until the pleasure of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent is known.” Such was the first peragraph of a General Order, 
dated Fuentes D'Onoro, the day after the battle, which met me as I awoke from 
a sound and heavy slumber, the result of thirteen hours on horscback. 

A staf appointment was not exactly what I coveted at the moment; but I 
knew that with Crawford my duties were more likely to be at the pickets and 
advanced posts of the army, than in the mere details of note-w ricing or despatch- 
bearing ; besides that, | felt whenever any thing of importance was to be done, 
I should always obtain his permission to do duty with my regiment. 

Taking a hurried breakfast, therefore, I mounted my horse, and cantered over 


to Villa Formosa, where the general’s quarters were, to return my thanks for the | 


promotion, and take the necessary steps for assuming my new functions. 
Although the sun had risgn about two hours, the fatigue of the previous day 
had impressed itself upon all around. ‘The cavalry, men and horses, were still 
stretched upon the sward, sunk in sleep; the videttes, weary and tired, seemed 
anxiously watching for the relief, and the disordered and confused appearance of 
every thing bespoke that discipline had relaxed its stern features, in compassion 


for the bold exertions of the preceding day. The only contrast to this ceneral 


air of exhaustion and weariness on every side, was a corps of sappers, who were 
busily employed upon the high grounds above the village. Early as it was, they 
seemed to have been at work some hours—-at least so their labours bespoke ; for 
already a rampart of considerable extent had been thrown up, stockades implant- 
ed, and a breastwork was in a state of active preparation. The officer of the 
party, wrapped up in a loose cloak, and mounted upon a sharp-looking hackney, 
rode hither and thither, as the occasion warranted, and seemed, as well as from 
the distance I could guess, something of a tartar. Atleast I could not help re- 
marking how, at his approach, the several inferior officers seemed suddenly so 


cognised to be General Crawford. 


| 
LINES TO PERDITA, cs to thank you for your kindness in my beralf.” | 
| 


“Well! What has happened’? Any thing wrong?” said he, whom I now re- 
‘Nu ; nothing wrong, sir,” stammered I with evident confusion : ‘‘ I'm merely 


“You seemed in.a devil of a hurry to do it, if I’m to judge by the pace you 
came at. Come in and take your breakfast with us; I shall be dressed presently, | 
and you'll meet some of your brother aides-de-camp.” 

Having given my horse to an orderly, I walked into a little room whose hum- 
ble accommodations and unpretending appearance seemed in perfect keeping | 
with the simple and unostentatious character of the general. The preparations | 
for a good and substantial, breakfast were, however, before me ; and an English 
newspaper of a late date spread its most ample pages to welcome me. I had not 
been long absorbed in my reading when the dvor opened, and the general, whose 
toilet was not yet completed, made his appearance. . , 

‘“‘Egad, O'Malley, you startled me this morning: I thought we were in for it 
again.” 

I took this as the most seasonable opportunity to recount my mishap of the 
morning, and accordingly, without more ado, detailed the unlucky meeting with 
the commander-in-chief. When I came to the end, Crawford threw himself into 
a chair and laughed till the very tears coursed down his bronzed features. 

* You don’t say so, boy? You don’t really tell me you said that? By Jove, 
T had rather have faced a platoon of musketry than have stood in your suoes ! 
You did not wait for areply, I think ?” 

** No faith, sir, that I did not!” 

“Do you suspect he knows you?” 

“‘T trust not, sir; the whole thing passed so rapidly.” 

‘Well, it’s most unlucky in more ways than one!” He paused for a few 
moments as he said this, and then added, ‘* Have you seen the general order !” 
pushing towards me a written paper as he spoke. It ran thus :— 

“@.  Adjutant-General’s Otfice, Villa Formosa. 

“6th May, 1811. 

“© Memorandum —Commanding Officers are requested to send in to the mili- 
tary secretary, as soon as possible, the names of officersthey may wish to have 
promoted in succession to those who have fallen in action.” 

** Now look at this list. The Honourable Harvey Howard, Grenadier Guards, 
to be first lieutenant, vice ——. No, not that: Henry Beauchamp— 
George Villiers.—Ay, hereit is! Captain Lyttleton, 14th Light Dragoons, to 
be Major in the 3d Dragoon Guards, vice Godwin, killed in action ; Lieutenant 
O'Malley to be Captain, vice Lyttleton, promoted. You see, boy, I did not for- 
get you: you were to have had the vacant troop in your own regiment. Now! 
I almost doubt the prudence of bringing your name under Lord Wellington’s 
notice! He may have recognised you : and, if he did so,—why, I rather think— 
that_is, I suspect—I mean, the quieter you keep the better.” 





| was resumed, and other topics discussed, but with such evident awkwai 





While I poured forth my gratitude as warmly as [ was able for the general's 

great kindness to me, I expressed my perfect concurrence in his views. 

* Believe me, sir,” said I,“ I should much rather wait any number of years 
| for my promotion, than incur the risk of a reprimand; the more so as it is not 
| the first time I have blundered with his lordship.” I here narrated my former 
| meeting with Sir Arthur, at which Crawford's mirth again burst forth, and he 
| paced the room, holding his sides in an ecstasy of merriment. 

‘Come, come, lad, we’ll hope for the best ; we'll give you the chance that he 
| has not seen your face, and send the list forward as itis: but here come our 
| fellows.” 
| As he spoke, the door opened and three officers of his staff entered, to whom, 
being severally intoduced, we chatted away about the news of the morning 
until breakfast. 

“I’ve frequently heard of you from my friend Hammersley,” said Captain 
Fitzroy, addressing me ; ‘‘ you were intimately acquainted, I believe?” 

“Oh yes! Pray where ishenow! We have not met for a long time.” 

** Poor Fred's invalided ; that sabre cut upon his head has turned out a sad 
affair, and he’s gone back to England on a sick leave. Old Dashwood took him 
| back with him as private secretary or something of that sort.” 

“Ah!” said another, ** Dashwood has daughters, hasn’t he? No bad notion 
of his, for Hammersley will be a baronet some of these days, with a rent 
roll of some eight or nine thousand per annum.” 

‘Sir George Dashwood,” said I, ‘‘has but one daughter, and I am quite sure 
that in his kindness to Hammersley no intentions of the kind you mention were 
mixed up.” 
| * Well, I don’t know,” said the third, a pale sickly youth, with handsome but 
| delicate features. ‘I was on Dashwood’s staff untila few weeks ago, and 
certainly I thought there was something going on between Fred and Miss Lucy, 
who, be it spoken, is a devilish fine girl, though rather disposed to give herself 
airs.” 

I felt my cheek and my temples boiling like a furnace ; my hand trembled as 
I lifted my coffee to my lips; and [ would have given my expected promotion 
| twice over to have had any reasonable ground of quarrel with the speaker. 
| * Egad, lads,” said Crawford, ‘ that’s the very best thing [ know about a com- 
mand. Asa bishop is always sure to portion off his daughters with deaneries 
and rectories, so your knowing old general always marries his among his staff.”’ 

This sally was met with the ready laughter of the subordinates, with which, 
however little disposed, I was obliged to join. 

‘“* You are quite right, sir,” rejoined the pale youth; “ and Sir George has no 
fortune to give his daughter.” 

** How came it, Horace, that you escaped?” said Fitzroy, witha certain air 
of affected seriousness in his voice and manner ; * | wonder they let such a prize 
escape them.” 

‘Weil, it was not exactly their fault, Ido confess. Old Dashwood did the 
civil towards me ; and /a belle Lucie herself was condescending enough to be 
less cruel than to che rest of the stafi. Her father threw us a good deal toge- 
| ther; and, in fact, I believe—I fear—that is—that I didn’t behave quite well.” 
“You may rest perfectly assured of it, sir,” 


sion, and behaved most ill.”’ 
| Had a shell fallen in the midst of us, the faces around me could not have been 
more horror-struck, than when, in acool, determined tone, I spoke these few 





| words. Fitzroy pushed his chair slightly back from the table, and fixed his eyes | 











said! ; ‘ whatever your previous | 
conduct may have been, you have completely relieved your mind on this occa- | 


our places ; and, after a pause of a few moments, the current of conv: on 


and constraint, that all parties felt relieved when the general rose from 
‘“*T say, O'Malley, have you forwarded the returns to the adjutant- 
office t”* f 
* Yes, sir; Idespatched them this morning before leaving my quarters.” 
“I’m glad of it; the irregularities on this score have called forth a h 
primand at head quarters.” F 
I was also glad of it, and it chanced that by mere accident I rememh 
charge ‘Mike with the papers, which, had they not been lying unse 
the table before me, would, in all likelihood, have escaped my attention. | e 
post started to Lisbon that same morning, to take advantage of which I had sat 
up writing for half the night. Little was I aware at the moment what a Mnass 
of trouble and annoyance was in store for me from the circumstance. 


CHAPTER XCII.—ALMEIDA. 
On the morning of the 7th, we perceived, from a movement in t rench 
camp, that the wounded were being sent to the rear, and shortly af s the 
main body of their army commenced its retreat. They moved off slow, 
and, a8 it were, reluctant steps; and Bessiéres, who commanded the Imperia} 
Guards, turned his eyes more than once to that position which all the bravery 
of his troops was unavailing to capture. Although our cavalry lay in force to 
the front of our line, no attempt was made to molest the retreati reneh ; 
and Massena, having retired beyond the Aguada, left a strong force to watch 
the ford, while the remainder of the army fell back upon Ciudad Rodrigo. 
During this time we had succeeded in fortifying our position at Fuentes 
D’Onoro so strongly as to resist any new attack, and Lord Welli now turn- 
ed his whole attention to the blockade of Almeida, which, by Massena’s retreat, 
was abandoned to its fate. , 
On the morning of the 10th, I accompanied General Crawford in a reconnois- 
sance of the fortress, which, from the intelligence we had lately received, could 


to 





| not much longer hold out against our blockade. The fire from the enemy's ar- 


tillery was, however, hotly maintained; and, as night fell, supe squadrens of 
the fourteenth, who were picketed near, were unable to light their watch-fires, 
being witnin reach of their shot. As the darkness increased, so did the can- 
nonade, and the bright flashes from the walls, and the deep booming of the 
artillery became incessant. 

A hundred conjectures were afloat to account for the circumstance ; some 
asserting what we heard were mere signals to Massena’s army ; and, others, 
tha: Brennier was destroying and mutilating the fortress before he evacuated it 
to the allies. a 

It was a little past midnight when, tired from the fatigues of the 
falfen asleep beneath a tree, an explosion louder than any which 
burst suddenly forth, and, as I awoke and looked about me, I 
whole heavens illuminated by one bright glare, while the 
falling stones and crumbling masonry, told me that a mine had been 


smoke increasing the sombre darkness of the night, shut out every star from 
view, and some drops of heavy rain began to fall. 


heavily upon my senses, and a dread of some unknown danger crept over me: 
the exhaustion, however, was greater than imy fear, and again I sank into 
slumber. 

Scarcely had I been half an hour asleep when the blast of a trumpet again 
awoke me, and | found, amid the confusion and excitement about, that some- 
thing of importance had occurred. Questions were eagerly asked on all sides, 
but no one could explain what had happened. Towards the town all was still as 
death, but a dropping irregular fire of inusketry issued from the valley beside 
the Aguada. ‘* What can this mean? what can it be?” we asked of each 
other. *‘* A sortie from the garrison,” said one; ‘a night attack by Masse- 
na's troops,”’ cried another ; and, while thas we disputed and argued, a horse- 
man was heard advancing alung the road at the topof his speed. 

‘** Where are the cavalry!” cried a voice I recognised as one of my brother 
aides-de-camp. ‘* Where are the fourteenth?” 

A cheer from our party answered his question, and the next moment, breath- 
less and agitated, he rode in amongst us. 

** What is it? are we attacked?” 

‘* Would to heaven that were a!l. But come along, lads, follow me.” 

** What can it be then?” said I again, while my anxiety knew no bounds. 

‘* Brennier has escaped; burst his way through Pack’s division; and has al- 
ready reached Valde Mula.” 

‘The French have escaped,’ was repeated from mouth to mouth, while 
pressing spurs to our horses we broke into a gallop and dashed forward in the 
direction of the musketry. We soon came up with the thirty-sixth infantry, 
who, having thrown away their knapsacks, were rapidly pressing the pursuit. 
The maledictions which burst from every side proving how severely the misfor- 
tune was felt by all, while the eager advance of the men bespoke how ardently 
they longed to repair the mishap. 

Dark as was the night we passed them ina gallop, when suddenly the offi- 
cer who commanded the leading squadron called out to halt. 

“Take care there, lads,” cried he; “I hearthe infantry befure us; we shall 
be down upon our own people.” 

The words were hardly spoken when a bright flash blazed out before us, and 
asmashing volley was poured into the squadron. 

“The French! the French, by Jove !” said Hampden. “Forward, boys! 
charge them !” 

Breaking into open order, to avoid our wounded comrades, several of whom 
had fallen by the fire, we rode down amongst them. In a moment their order 
was broken, their ranks pierced, and fresh squadrons coming up at the instant 
they were sabred to a man 

After this the French pursned their march in silence, and, even, when assem- 
bling in force, we rode down upon their squares, they never halted nor fired a 
shot. At Barba del Puerco, the’ground being unfit for @avalry, the thirty-sixth 
took our place and pressed them hotly home. Several of the French were kill- 
ed, and above three hunired made prisoners, but our fellows following up the 
pursuit too rashly, came upon an advanced body of Massena’s force, drawn up 
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the moment after all was calm, and still, and motionless; a thick black 


The silence, ten times more appalling than the din which preceded it, weighed 
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ments upon the Agueda. 


tred in Beresford’s ~~ exposed to Soult in Estremadura. 
On the 15th, Lord Wellington set out for that province, having already di- 
rected a strong force to march to Badajoz. 


igned my recommendation, and you will get your troop.” 


the general apparently inattentive to all] was saying, paced the room with hur- 


broken and disjointed sentences. 


Azara between you and them. ‘Take rations for three days.” 

“When shall I set out, sir?” 

“« Now !”” was the reply. 

Knowing with what pleasure the hardy veteran recognised any thing like ala- 

~erity and despatch, I resolved to gratify him, aud before half an hour had elapsed, 

was ready with my troop to receive his final orders. 

** Well done, boy !”’ said he, as he came to the door of the hut, “ you've lost 
no time. I don’t believe I have any further instructions to give you: to ascer- 


tain as far as possible the probable movement of the enemy is my object, that's 


-all.” Ashe spoke this, he waved his hand, and wishing me ‘‘ good-bye,” walked 
‘feisurely back into the house. I saw that his mind was occupied by other 
thoughts, and, although I desired to obtain some more accurate information for 
my guidance, knowing his dislike to questions, I merely returned his salute, and 
set forth upon my journey. ‘ 
The morning was beautiful ; the sun had risen about an hour, and the earth, 
refreshed by the heavy dew of the night, was breathing forth all its luxuriant 
fragrance. The river, which flowed beside us, was clear as crystal, showing be- 
neath its eddying current the shining pebbly bed, while, upon the surface the 
water-lilies floated, or sank, as the motion of the stream inclined. The tall cork 
trees spread their shadows about us, and the richly plumed birds hopped from 
branch to branch awaking the echoes with their notes. 
‘Tt is but seldom that the heart of man is thoroughly attuned to the circum. 
stances of the scenery around him. How often do we need a struggle with 
“ourselves to enjoy the rich and beautiful landscape which lies smiling in its 
* freshness before us! How frequently do the blue sky and the calm air look 
“down upon the heart darkened and shadowed with affliction! and how often 
have we felt the discrepancy between the lowering look of winter and the glad 

mshine of our own hearts! The harmony of the world without, with our 

ughts within, is one of the purest, as it is one of the greatest sources of hap- 
i Our hopes and our ambitions lose their selfish character when feeling 
fortune smiles upon us from all around, and the flattery which speaks to 
hearts from the bright stars and the blue sky, the peaked mountain or the 
ble flower, is greater in its mute eloquence, thanall the tongue of man can 


us. 
This feeling did [ experience in all its fulness, as I raminated upon my bet- 
fortunes, and felt within myself that secret instinct that tells of happiness 
me. Insuch moods of mind my thoughts strayed ever homewards, and I 
not help confessing how little were all my successes in my eyes, did I rot 
for the day when I should pour forth my tale of war and battle-field to the 

those that loved me. 

lved to write home at once to my uncle. I longed to tell him each in- 
‘cident of my career, and my heart glowed as I thought over the broken and dis- 
jointed sentences which every cottier around would whisper of my fortunes, far 
prouderas they would be in the humble deeds of one they knew, than in the 
proudest triumphs of a nation’s glory. 

Indeed Mike himself gave the current to my thoughts. 
me for some time in silence, he remarked,— 

“ Aud isn’t it Father Rush will be proud when he sees your honour's a cap- 
tain ; to think of che little boy that he used to take before him on the ould gray 


After riding beside 


mare for a ride down the avenue, to think of him being a real captain, six feet | 


two without his boots, and galloping over the French as if they were lurchers. 
Peggy Mahon, that nursed you, will be the proud woman the day she hears it ; 
and there wun’t be a soldier sober in his quarters that night in Portumna barracks. 
*Pon my soul, there’s not a thing with a red coat on it, if it was even a scare- 
"crow to frighten the birds from the barley, that won't be treated with respect 
“when they hear of the news.” 
The country through which we travelled was marked at every step by the 
“traces of a retreating army; the fields of rich corn lay flattened beneath the 
‘tramp of cavalry or the wheels of the baggage-waggons ; the roads, cut up and 
near impassable, were studded here and there with marks which indicated a bi- 
"vouac: at the same time every thing around bore a very different aspect from 
what we had observed in Fortugal; there, the vindictive cruelty of the French 
soldier had been seen in full sway. The ruined chateaux, the burned villages, 
the deseerated altars, the murdered peasantry,—all attested the revengeful spi- 
rit of a beaten and baffled enemy. No sooner, however, had they crossed the 
frontiers then, asif by magic, their character became tutally changed. Disci- 
ple and obedience succeeded to recklessness and pillage ; and, instead of treat- 
ing the natives with inhumanity and cruelty, in all their intercourse with the 
‘Spaniards the French behaved with moderation and even kindness. Paying for 
‘ every thing, obtaining their billets peaceably and quietly, marching with order 
vand vegularity, they advanced into the heart of the country, showing, by the 
‘most irefragable proof, the astonishing evidences of a discipline which, by a 
word, could convert the lawless irregularities of a ruffian soldiery into the order 
dy habits and obedient conduct of a highly organized army. 

As we neared the Azara, the tracks of the retiring enemy became gradually 
less perceptible, and the country, uninjured by the march, extended for miles 
around us in all the richness and abundance of a favoured climate. The tall corn 

waving its yellow gold, reflected like a sea the clouds that moved slowly above 
it. The wild gentianand the laurel grew thickly around, and the cattle stood 
“basking in the clear streams, while some listless peasant lounged upon the bank 


beside them. Strange as all these evidences of peace aud tranquillity were so 
near to the devastating track of a mighty army, yet I have more than once wit- 
nessed the fact, and remarked how but a short distance from the line of our 
march, the country lay untouched and uninjured ; and, though the clank of arms 
and the dull roll of the artillery, may have struck upon the ear of the far-off 
dweller in his native valley, he listened as he would have done to the passing 
thunder as it crashed above him, and when the bright sky and pure air succeed- 
ed to the lowering atmosphere and the darkening storm, he looked forth upon his 
smiling fields and happy home, while he muttered to his heart a prayer of 


thanksgiving that the scourge was passed. 


We bivouaced upon the bank of the Azara, a truly Salvator Rosa scene ; the 
tocks, towering high above us, were fissured by the channel of many a trickling 
The dark pine tree 
oliage with the graceful cedar, which spread its fan- 
Through the thick shade some occasional glimpses of a 
“starry sky could yet be seen, and a faint yellow streak upon the silert river told 


stream, seeking in its zigza 
and the oak mingled their f 
like branches about us. 


current the bright river below. 


‘that the queen of night was there. 


When I had eaten my frugal supper, I wandered forth alone upon the bank of 
the stream, now standing to watch its bold sweeps as it traversed the lonely val- 
ley before me, now standing to catch a passing glance at our red watch-fires and 


the hardy features which sat around. The hoarse and careless laugh, the deep 


‘toned voice of sume old campaigner holding forth his tale of flood and field, were 
the only sounds I heard ; an‘ gradually I strolled beyond the reach of even these. 
The path beside the river, which seemed scarped from the rock, was barely suf- 
ficient for the passage of one man,—a rude balustrade of wood being the only 
defence aga‘nst the precipice which, from a height of full thirty feet, looked 
down upon the stream. Here and there some broad gleam of moonlight would 
fall upon the opposite bank, which, unlike the one I occupied, stretched out into 
zich meadow and pasturage, broken by occasional clumps of lilex and beech. 


River scenery had been ever a passion withme. I can glory in the bold and bro 


ken outline of a mighty mountain; I can gaze with delighted eyes upon the 
boundless sea, and know not whether to like it more in all the mighty outpour- 
ing of its wrath, when the white waves lift their heads to heaven, and break 
themselves in foam upon the rocky beach, or in the calm beauty of its broad and 
mirrored surface, in which the bright world of sun and sky are seen full many a 
fathom deep. But far before these, I love the happy and tranquil beauty of 


some bright river, tracing its winding current through valley and through plain 


‘ mew spreading into some calm and waveless lake, nuw narrowing to an eddying 
There’s not a 
hut, however lowly, where the net of the fisherman 1s stretched upon the sward 
around, around whose hearth I do not picture before me, the faces of happy toil 
and humble contentment, while, from the ruined tower upon the crag, methinks 


~atream, with mossy rocks and waving trees darkening over it. 


I hear the ancient sounds of wassail and of welcome; and, though the keep i 


fissured and the curtain fallen, and though for banners there ‘‘ waves some tall 


wall flower,” I can people its crumbling walls with images of the past; and th 


merry laugh of the warder, and the clanking tread of the mailed warrior, are as 


palpably before me as the tangled lichen that now trails from its battlemente. 


As I wandered on, I reached a little rustic stair, which led downward from the 
path to the riverside; and, on examining further, perceived that in this place 
the stream was fordable: a huge flat rock filling up a great part of the river's 


A period of inaction succeeded to our previous life 
-of bustle and excitement, and the whole interest of the campaign was now cen- 


“ Well, O'Malley,” said Crawford, as he returned from bidding Lord Wel- 
lington “good-bye ;” your business is all right, the commander-in-chief has 


hile I continued to express my grateful acknowledgments for his kindness, 


ried steps, stopping every now and then to glance ata large map of Spain 
which covered one wall of the apartment, while he muttered to himself some 


“ Eight leagues —— too weak in cavalry —— with the left upon Fuenta Gre- 
naldo —— a strong position——. O'Malley, you'll take a troop of dragoons 
and patrol the country towards Castro; you'll reconnoitre the position the sixth 

“corps occupies, but avoid any collision with the enemy’s pickets, keeping the 
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Bent upon exploring, I descended the cliff, and was preparing to cross, when 
my attention was attracted by the twinkle of a fire at some distance from me,on 
the opposite side ; the flame rose and fell in fitful flashes, as though some hand 
were ministering to it at the moment: as it was impossible, from the silence on 
every side, that it could proceed from a bivouac of the enemy, I resolved on 
approaching it, and examining it for myself. I knew that the shepherds in re- 
mote districts were accustomed thus to pass the summer nights with no other 
covering save the blue vault above them. It was not impossible too, that it 
might prove a guerilla party, who frequently, in small numbers, hang upon the 
rear of aretreating army. Thus conjecturing, I crossed the stream, and, quick- 
ening my pace, walked forward in the direction of the blaze. For a moment a 
projecting rock obstructed my progress ; and, while I was devising some means 
of proceeding further, the sound of voices near me arrested my attention. I 
listened, and what was my astonishtnent to hear that they spoke in French; I 
now crept cautiously to the verge of the rock, and looked over: the moon was 
streaming in its full brilliancy upon a little shelving strand beside the stream ; 
and here I now beheld the figure of a French officer. He washabited in the un- 
dress uniform of chasseur d cheval, but wore no arms; indeed, his occupation at 
the moment was any thing but a warlike one, he being leisurely employed in 
collecting some flasks of Chau:pagne, which apparently had been left to cool 
within the stream. 

** Eh bien, Alphonse!’ said a voice in the direction of the fire, ** what are 
you delaying for?’ ‘I’m coming, I’m coming,” said the other; ‘but, par 
Dieu ! I ean only find five of our bottles; one seems to have been carried away 
by the stream.” ‘No matter,” replied the other, ‘‘ we are but three of us,and 
one is, or should be, on the sick list.” 

The only answer to this was, the muttered chorus of a French drinking song, 

interrupted at intervals by an imprecation upon the missing flask. It chanced, 

at this moment, a slight clinking noise attracted me, and, on looking down, | 
perceived at the foot of the rock the prize he sought for. It had been, as he 
conceived, carried away by an eddy of the stream, and was borne, as a true pri- 
soner of war, within my grasp. I avow that from this moment my interest in 
the scene became considerably heightened: such a waif as a bottle of Cham- 
pagne, was not to be despised in circumstances like mine; and I watched with 
anxious eyes every gesture of the impatient Frenchman, and alternately vibrated 
between hope and fear, as he neared or receded from the coveted flask. 

‘* Let it go to the devil,” shouted his companion once more. ‘ Jacques has 
lost all patience with you.” 

“ Be it so then,” said the other, as he prepared to take uphis burthen. At 
this instant I made a slight effort so to change my position as to obtain a view 

of the rest of the party. The branch by which [ supported myself, however, 

gave way beneath my grasp witha loud crash. I lost my footing, and slipping 

downward from the rock, came plump into the stream below. The noise, the 

splash, and more than all, the sudden appearance of a man beside him, astound- 

ed the Frenchman, who almost let fall his pannier, and thus we stood confronting 

each other for at least a couple of minutes in silence. A hearty burst of laughter 

from both parties terminated this awkward moment, while the Frenchman, with 

the readiness of his country, was the first to open the negociation. 

** Sacre Dieu !" said he, “‘ what can you be doing here? You're English, 

without doubt.” 
‘*Even so,” saidI; ‘but that is the very question { was about to ask you; 
what are you doing here ?” 

‘* Eh bien,” replied the other gaily, ‘you shall be answered in all frankness. 
Our captain was wounded in the action of the eighth, and we beard had been 
carried up the country by some peasants. As the army fell back, we obtained 
permission to go in search of him: for two days all was fruitless; the peasantry 
fled at our approach; and, although we captured some of our stolen property, 
among other things the contents of this basket, yet we never came upon the track 
of our comrade till this evening. A good-hearted shepherd had taken him to his 
but, and treated him with every kindness, but no sooner did he hear the gallop 
of our horses, and the clank of our equipments, than, fearing himself to be made 
a prisoner, he fled up the mountains, leaving our friend behind him: Voila notre 
histoire. Here we are, three in all, one of us with adeep sabre cut in his shoulder. 
If you are the stronger party, we are, | suppose, your prisoners; if not pe 
What was to have followedI know not, for at this moment his companion, 
who finally lost all patience, came suddenly to the spot. 

‘“‘A prisoner,” cried he, placing a heavy hand upon my shoulder, while with 
the other, he held his drawn sword pointed towards my breast. 

To draw a pistol from my bosom was the work of a second; and while gently 
turning the point of his weapon away, I coolly said— . 

‘* Not so fast, my friend, not sofast! The game is in my hands not yours. I 
have only to pull this trigger, and my dragoons are upon you; whatever fate be- 
fal me, yours is certain.” 

A half scornful laugh betrayed the incredulity of him I addressed, while the 
other, apparently ar.xious to relieve the awkwardness of the moment, suddenly 
broke in with— 

‘He is right, Auguste, and you are wrong; we are in his power; that is,” 
added he, smiling, ‘if he believes there is any triumph in capturing such pau 

vres diables as ourselves.” 

The features of him he addressed suddenly lost their scornful expression, and 
sheathing his sword with an air of almost melo-dramatic solemnity, he gravely 
pulled up his moustaches, and, after a pause of a few seconds, solemnly ejacu- 
lated a malediction upon his fortune. 

“ C'est toujours la méme chose,” said he, with a bitterness that only a French- 
man can convey when cursing his destiny. 

‘* Soyez bon enfant, and see what will come of it. Only be good-natured, on- 
ly be kind, and if you haven't bad luck at the end of it, it’s only because fortune 
has a heavier stroke in reserve for you hereafter.” 

I could not help smiling at the Frenchman's philosophy, which, assuming as 
a good augury, he gaily said, ‘So, then, you'll not make us prisoners. Isn't 
it sot” 

“ Prisoners,” said the other: ‘nothing of the kind. Come and sup with us, 
I'll venture to say our larder is as well stocked as your own; in any case an 
omelette, a cold chicken, and a glass of Champagne are not bad things in our 
circumstances.” 

I could not help laughing outright at the strangeness of the proposal. 
fear I must decline,” said f; 
not to join you.” 

“A la bonheur,” cried the younger of the two: ‘‘do both. Come along; 
soyez bon camarade ; you are always near your own people, so don’t refuse 
us.” 

In proportion as I declined, they both became more pressing in their entreaties, 
and, at last, I began to dread lest my refusal might seem to proceed from some 
fear as to the good faith of the invitation, and I never felt so awkwardly placed 
as when one plumply pressed me by saying,— 

‘* Mais pourquoi pas? mon cher.” 

I stammered out something about duty and discipline, when they both inter- 
rupted me by a long burst of laughter. 

‘**Come, come!” said they ; ‘‘in an hour—in half an hour, if you will—you 
shall be back with your own people. We've had plenty of fighting latterly, 
and we are likely to have enough in future: we know something of each otle: 
by this time in the field ; let us see how we get on in the bivouac !” 

Resolving not to be outdone in generosity, I replied at once, ‘Here goes 
then!” 

Five minutes afterwards I found myself seated at their bivouac fire. The 
captain, who was the oldest of the party, was a fine soldier-like fellow of 
some forty years old: he had served in the Imperial Guard through all the 
- | campaigns of Italy and Austria, and abounded in anecdotes of the French ar- 
my. From himI learned many of those characteristic traits which so emi- 
nently distinguish the imperial troops, and saw how completely their bravest 
and boldest feats of arms depended upon the personal valour of him who led 
them on. From the daring enterprise of Napoleon at Lodi to the conduct of 
the lowest corporal in the grande armée, the picture presents nothing but a 
series of brilliant and splendil chivalry; while, at the same time, tlie war- 
like character of the nation is displayed by that instinctive appreciation of cou- 
rage and daring which teaches them to follow their officers to the very can- 
-} non’s mouth. 

“Tt was at Elchingen,” said the captain, “ you should have seen them. 
The regiment in which I was a lieutenant was ordered to form close column ; 
and charging through a narrow ravine to carry a brigade of guns, which, bya 
flanking fire, were devastating our troops. Before we could reach the cause- 
way, we were obliged to pass an open plain in which the ground dipped for 
about a hundred yards; the column moved on, and, though it descended one 
, | hil!, not a man ever mounted the opposite one. A very avalanche of balls 
swept the entire valley ; and yet, amid the thunder and the smoke, the red 
glare of the artillery, and the carnage around them, our grenadiers marched 
firmly up. At last, Marshal Ney sent an aid-de-camp with orders to the troops 
to lay flat down, and in this position the artillery playedover us for above half 
an hour. The Austrians gradually slackened and finally discontinued their fire : 
s| this was amoment to resume the attack. I crept cautiously to my knees and 
looked about. One word brought my men around me ; but I found to my hor- 
e | ror that’of a battalion who came into action fourteen hundred strong, not five 
hundred remained ; and that [ myself, a mere lieutenant, was now the senior 
officer of the regiment. Our ga!lant colonel lay dead beside my feet. At this 
instant a thought struck me. I remembered a habit he possessed, in moments 
of difficulty and danger, of placing in his shako.a small red plume which he 
commonly carried in his belt. I searched for it, and found it. As I held it 





“ I 
‘you seem to forget I am placed here to watch, 





bed, occupied the middle, on either side of which the current ran with increased } aloft a maddening cheer burst around me, while from out the line’ each officer 


sorce, 


| sprang madly forward and rushed to the head of the column. It was no lon- 


ger a march: with a loud cry of vengeance the mass rushed forward the men 
trying to outstrip their officers, and come first in contact with the foe. Like 
tigers on the spring, they fell upon the enemy, who, crushed, overwhelmed, and 
massacred, lay in slaughtered heaps around the cannon; the cavalry of the 
guard came thundering on behind us, a whole division followed, and 3,500 
prisoners and fourteen pieces of artillery were captured. 

‘‘T sat upon the carriage of a gun, my face begrimed with powder, and m 
uniform blackened and blood stained; the whole thing appeared like some 
shocking dream. I felt a hand upon my shpulder while a rough voice called in 
my ear, ‘ Capitaine, du soizante neuvieme ! tu es mon frére.’ 

“It was Ney who spoke. This,” ac'ded the brave captain, his eyes filling as 
he said the words, *‘ and this is the sabre he gave me.” 

I know not why I have narrated this anecdote, it has little in itself, but some- 
how to me it brings back in all its fulness the recollection of that night. 

There was something so strongly characteristic of the old Napoleonist in the 
tone of his narrative that I listened throughout with breathless attention. I be- 
gan to feel too, for the first time, what a powerful arm in war the emperor had 
created by fostering the spirit of individual enterprise. The field thus opened 
to fame and distinction, left no bounds to the ambition of any. The humble 
conscript, as he tore himself from the embraces of his mother, wiped his tearful 
eyes to see before him in the distance the baton of a marshal. The bold sol- 
dier who stormed a battery felt his heart beat more proudly and more securely 
beneath the cordon of the legion than behind a cuirasse of steel, and to a peo- 
ple in whom the sense of duty alone would seem cold, barren, and inglorious, he 
had substituted the nighly-wrought chivalrous enthusiasm, and, by the prestige 
of his own name the proud memory of his battles, and the glory of those mighty 
tournaments at which all Europe were the spectators, he had converted a nation 
into an army. 

By asileat and instinctive compact, we appeared to avoid those topics of the 
campaign in which the honour of our respective arms was interested ; and once, 
when by mere accident, the youngest of the partv adverted to Fuentes d’Ono- 
ro, the old captain adroitly turned the current of the conversation by saying, 
“Come, Alphonse, let’s have a song.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, ‘* Le pas de charge.” 

‘No, no,” said the captain; ‘if I am to have a choice, let it be that little 
Breton song you gave us on the Danube.” 

**So be it then,” said Alphonse. ‘ Here goes.” 

Thave endeavoured to convey, by a translation, the words he sang ; but I feel 
conscious how totally their feeling and simplicity are lost when deprived of their 
own patois, and the wild but touching melody that accompanied them. 


““ When the battle is o’er, and the sounds of fight 

Have closed with the closing day, 

How happy, around the watch-fire’s light, 
To chat the long hours away ; 

To chat the long hours away, my boy, 
And talk of the days to come, 

Or a better still, and a purer joy, 
To think of our far off home. 


“How many acheek will then grow pale, 

That never felt a tear! 

And many a stalwart heart will quail, 
That never quailed in fear! 

And the breast that, like some mighty rock 
Amid the foaming sea, 

Bore high against the battle’s shock, 
Now heaves like infancy. 


‘* And those who knew each other not, 
Their hands together steal, 
Each thinks of some long hallowed spot, 
And all like brothers feel : 
Such holy thoughts to all are given ; 
The lowliest has his part ; 
The love of home, like love of heaven, 


Is woven in our heart.” 
There was a pause as he concluded, each sunk in his own reflections 
ie 


MEMORIALS OF GORMANDISING. 
BY M. A. TITMARSH.—~[ Concluded ] 

After two such banyan days, I allowed myselfa littie feasting ; and as nobody 
persisted in asking me to dinner, I went off to the Trois Fréres by myself, and 
dined in that excellent company. 
I would recommend a man who is going to dine by himself here, to reflect 
well before he orders soup for dinner. 
My notion is, that you eat as much after soup as without it, but you don’t eat 
with the same appetite. 
Especially if you are a heelthy man, as I am—deuced hungry at five o'clock. 
My appetite runs away with me; and if I order soup (which is always enough 
for two), I invariably swallow the whole of it; and the greater portion of my 
petit pain, too, before my second dish arrives. 
The best part of a pint of Sulienne or purée 4 la Condé, is very well for 3 
man who has only one dish besides to devour; but not for you and me, who like 
our fish and our réit of game or meat as well. 
Oysters you may eat. They do, fora fact, prepare one to go through the 
rest of a dinner properly. Lemon and cayenne pepper is the word, depend on 
it, and a glass of white wine braces you up for what is to follow. 
French restaurateur dinners are intended, however, for two people, at least ; 
still better for three ; and require a good deal of thought before you can arrange 
them for one. 
Here, for instance, is a recent menu :-— 


Trois Fréres Provenceauz. 


& «@& 

PR ais 5 oc ce cer dbeddnsed side dad base eeessesecsseuese 0 25 
Beaune promidre. oc occccacsccce ccsncccccccecsccscces 3 0 
Pande € le ctbei. oceccn cece ctcn5sseecce scsseeseccsasese 0 75 
TUtbOt BUT CAPIES « ..n 20s s 220s ence cece cece cscs ccccceces 1 75 
Quart poulet aux truffes.... .... 22.2 2-2 cee cece cneness 2 25 
Champignons a la Provengale....-...--.---------+---+-- 1 25 
Gleb GOK POM. aca in od de bce cieescccedesccticseuse- 1 25 
COgmas occ cccccsvc cccecccs cece ccvescceccccceseccces 0 30 
10 80 


A heavy bill fora single man; and a heavy dinner, too; for I have said be- 
fore I have a great appetite, and when a thing is put before me I eat it. At 
Brussels I once eat fourteen dishes; and have seen a lady, with whom I was in 
love, at the tabie of a German grand duke, eat seventeen dishes. This is a posi- 
tive, though disgusting fact. Up to the first twelve dishes she had a very good 
chance of becoming Mrs. Titmarsh, but I have lost sight of her since. 

Well, then, I say to you, if you have self-command enough to send away 
half your soup, order some; but you are a poor creature if you do, after all. 
If you are a man, and have ~not that self-command, don’t have any. The 
Frenchmen cannot live without it, but I say to you that you ere better than a 
Frenchman. I wouldlay even money that you whoare reading this are more 
than five feet seven in height, and weigh eleven stone ; while a Frenchman is 
five feet four, and does not weigh nine. ‘The Frenchman has after his soup a 
dish of vegetables, where you have one of meat. You are a different and supe- 
rior animal—a French-beating animal (the history of hundreds of years has shown 
you to be so); you must have to keep up that superior weight and sinew, which 
is the secret of your superiority—as for public institutions, bah!—you must 
have, I say, simpler, stronger, succulenter food. . 

Eschew the soup, then, and have the fish up atonce. Itis the best to begia 
with fish, if you like it, as every epicure and honest man should, simply boiled 
or friedin the English fashion, and not tortured and bullied with oil, onions, 
wine, and herbs, as in Paris it is frequently done. 

Turbot with lobster-sauce is too much; turbot @ la Hollandaise vulgar; 
sliced potatoes swimming in melted butter are a mean concomitant for a noble, 
simple, liberal fish : turbot with capers is the thing. The brisk little capers re- 
lieve the dulness of the turbot; the melted butter is rich, bland, and calm—it 
should be, that isto say ; not that vapid, watery mixture that I see in London ; 
not oiled butter as the Hollanders have it, but melted with plenty of thickening 
matter: I don’t know how to doit, but I know it when it is good. 

They melt butter well at the Rocher de Caucale, and at the Fréres. ’ 

Weil, this Turbot was very good ; not so well, of course, as one gets it im 
London, and dried rather in the boiling ; which can’t be helped, unless you are 
a Lucullus or a Cambaceres of a man, and can afford to order one for yourself. 
This grandeur d’dme is very rare; my friend, Tom Willows, is almost the only 
man I know who possessed it. Yes, * * *, one of the wittiest men in Lon- 
don, I once knew to take the whole inéérieur of a diligence (six places), be- 
cause he was a little unwell. Eyer since I have admired that man. He un- 
derstands true economy; 4 mean, extravagant man would have contented bim- 
self with a single place, and been unwell in consequence. How I am rambling 
from my subject, however. The fish was good, and I ate up every single 
scrap of it, sucking the bones and fins curiously. That is the deuce of an 
appetite, it must be satisfied ; and if you were to put a roast donkey before me, 





with the promise of a haunch of venison afterwards, I believe | should eat the 
greater part of the long-eared animal 
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A pint of purée a la créci; a pain de gruau, a slice of turbot—a man should | 


think about ordering his bill, for he has had enough dinner; but no, we are 
creatures of superstition and habit, and must have one regular course of meat. 
Here comes the poulet a la Marengo : I hope they have given me the wing. 

No such thing. The poulet a la Marengo aux truffes is bad—too oily by far ; 
the truffles are not of this year as they should be, for there are cart-loads in 


town: they are poor in flavour, and have only been cast into the dish a minute | 


before it was brought to table, and what is the consequence! They do not fla- 
your the meat in the least ; some faint trufflesque savour you may get as you 
are crunching each individual root, but that is all, and that all not worth the hav- 
ing; for as nothing is finer than a good trufile, in like manner nothing is meaner 
than a bad one. fe is merely pompous, windy, and pretentious, like those 
scraps of philosophy with which a certain eminent novelist decks out his meat. 


A mushroom, thought I, is better a thousand times than these tongh, fla- 
yourless roots. I finished every one of them, however, and the fine, fat capoa's 
thigh, which they surrounded. It was a disappointment not to get a wing, to 
besure. They always give me legs; but after all, with a little good-humour 
and philosophy, a leg of a fine Mans capon may be found very acceptable. How 
plump and tender the rogue’s thigh 1s! his very drumstick is as fat as the calf 
ofa London footman ; and the sinews which puzzle one so over the lean black 
hen-legs in London are miraculously whisked away from the limb before me. 
Look at it now! Hialf-a-dozen cuts with the knife, and yonder lies the bone— 
white, large, stark naked, without a morsel of flesh left upon it, solitary in the 
midst of a pool of melted butter. ; 

How good the Burgundy sinacks after it ! I always drink Burgundy at this 
house, and that not of the best. It is my firm opinion that a third-rate Burgun- 
dy, and a third-rate claret-—Beaune and Larose for instance, are better than the 
best. ‘The Bordeaux enlivens, the Burgundy invigorates: stronger drink only 
flames ; and where a bottle of good Beaune only causes a man to feel a certain 
manly warmth of benevolence—a glow something like that produced by sun- 
shine and gentle exercise—a bottle of Chambertin will set all vour frame in a 
fever, swells the extremities, and causes the pulses to throb. 
should never be handed round more than twice ; and I recollect to this moment 


the headach I had after drinking a bottle and a half of Romanée-Gélée, for | 


which this house is famous. Somebody else paid for the—(no other than you, 
O Gustavus! with whom I hope to have many a tall dinner on the same 
charges)—ut "twas in our hot youth, ere experience had taught us that mo- 
deration was happiness, and had shewn us that it is absurd to be guzzling wine 
at fifteen francs a bottle. . : 

By the way I may here mention a story relating to some of Blackwood’s men, 
who dined at this very house. Fancy the fellows trying claret, which they 
voted sour; then Burgundy, at which they made wry faces, and finished the 
evening with brandy and /unel! This is what men call eating a French dinner. 
Willows and I dined at the Rocher. and an English family there feeding ordered 
—muttou chops and potatoes. Why not, in these cases, stay at home? Chops 
is better chops in England (the best chops in the world are to be had at the Re- 
form Club) than in France. What would literary men mean by ordering lunel ! 
I always rather liked the descriptions of eating in the Noctes. They were gross 
in all cases, absurdly erroneous in many; but there was a manliness abvut 
them, and strong evidence of a great, thuugh misdirected and uneducated, ge- 
nius for victuals. 

Mushrooms, thought I, are better than these tasteless truffles, and so ordered 
a dish to try. You know what a Provencale sauce is, I have no doubt 1—a 
rich, savoury mixture, of garlic and oil ; which, with a little cayenne pepper and 
salt, impart a pleasant taste to the plump little mushrooms, that can’t be de- 
scribed but may be thought of with pleasure. 

The only point was, how will they agree with me to-morrow morning? for 
the fact is, [ had eaten an immense quantity of them, and began to be afraid! 
Suppose we go and have a glass of punch and acigar? Oh, glorious garden 
of the Palais Royal! your trees are leafless now, but what matters? Your al- 
leys are damp, but what of that! 
merriment ; at least two thousand people are pacing up and down the colon- 
nades ; cheerful sounds of money chinking are heard as you pass the changers’ 


shops; bustling shouts of garcon, and V'la monsieur ! come from the swinging 


doors of the restaurateurs. Look at that group of soldiers gaping at Véfour’s 
window, where lie lobsters, pine-apples, fat truffle-stuffed partridges, which 
make me almost hungry again. 
mustachios anda tooth-pick a piece have had a dinner, or only a tooth-pick. 
When the Trvis Fréres used to be on the first floor, and had a door leading into 
the Rue de Valois, as well as one into the garden, I recollect seeing three men 
with tooth-picks mount the stair from the street, aud descend the stair into the 


garden, and give themselves as great airs as if they had dined for anapoleon | 
The rogues are lucky if they have had a sixteen sous dinner; and the | 


a-head. 
next time I dine abroad, [ am resolved to have one myself. I never under- 
stood why Gil Blas grew so mighty squeamish in the affair of the cat and the 
hare. Hare is best, but why should not cat be good? 

Being on the subject of bad dinners, I may as well ease my mind of one that 
occurred to me some fewdays back. 
my friend, Captain Hopkinson, of the half pay, looking very hungry, and indeed 
goingto dine. In most cases one respects the dictum of a balf-pay officer re- 
garding adining-howse. He knows as a general rule where the fat of the land 
hes, aa? how to take his share of that fat in the most economical manner. 

“T tell you what [ do,” says Hopkinson; “I allow myself fifteen francs 
a-week for dinner (I count upon being asked out twice a-week), and so have a 
three-franc dinner at Richard's, where, for the extra franc, they give me an ex- 
cellent bottle of wine, and make me comfortable.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” I thought. 
king and country, and no doubt knows a thing when he sees it.” 
party of four, therefore, and went to the captain's place to dine. 

We had a private room au second; a very damp and dirty private room, with 
a faint odour of stale punch, and dingy glasses around the walls. 

We had a soup of purée aux crouton ; a very dingy, duvious soup, indeed ; 
thickened, | fancy, with brown paper, and flavored with the same. 

At the end of the soup, Monsieur Landlord came up stairs very kindly, and 
gave us each a pinch of snuff out of a gold snuff box. 

We had four portions of anguille a la tartare, very good and fresh (it is best in 
these places to eat fresh-water fish). Each portion was half a length of a man’s 
flhger. Dish one was despatched in no time, and we began drinking the famous 
wine that our guide recommended. I have cut him ever since. it was four- 
sous wine,—weak, vapid, watery stuff, of the most unsatisfactory nature. 

We had four portions of gigot aux haricots—four flaps of bleeding, tough 
meat cut unnaturally (that is, with the grain: the French gash the meat in 
parallel lines with the bone). We ate these up as we might, end the landlord 
was so good as to come up again and favor us with a pinch of snuff from his 
gold box. 

With wonderful unanimity, as we were told the place was famous for civet de 
liévre, we ordered civet de liévre for four. 

It came up, but we couldn’t—really we couldn't. We were obliged to have 
extra dishes, and pay extra. Gustavus had a mayonnaise of cray -fish, and half 
a fowl: I fel! to work upon my cheese as usual, and availed myself of the dis- 
cretionary bread. We went away disgusted, wretched, unhappy. We nad had 
for our three francs bad bread, bad meat, bad wine. And there stcod the landlord 
at the door (and be hanged to him!) grinning and offering his box. 

We don’t speak to Hopkinson any more now when we meet him. How 
can you trust or be friendly with a man who deceives you in this miserable 
way? 

What isthe moral to be drawn from this dinner? It is evident. Avoid pre- 
tence ; mistrust shabby elegance; cut your cvat according to your cloth ; if 
you have but a few shillings in your pocket, aim only at those humble and honest 
means which your small store will purchase. At the Café Foy, for the same 
money, I might have had 
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Or at Paolo’s. 
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A pint of wine 


And ten sous for any other luxury your imagination could suggest. The ra- 
violi and the cutlets are admirably dressed at Paolo’s. 


4 ; Does any healthy man 
need more * 7 y 


These dinners, | am perfectly aware, are by no means splendid: and I might | 


with the most perfect ease, write you outa double billof fare, e 
and piquant than the other, in which all the luxuries of the season should figure 

ut the remarks here set dewn are the result of experience, not fancy, and in- 
tended only for persons in the middling classes of life. Very few men can afford 
to pay more than five francs daily for dinner. Let us calmly, then, consider 
What enjoyment may be had tor those five francs; how, by economy on o 
we may venture upon luxury the next; how, by a little foretho 


ach more solendid 


e day, 


sht and care, 
the may be happy on all days Who knew and studied this cheap p sophy of 
Me better than old Horace before quoted? Sometimes (when in luck) he che 
Tupped | 


over cups that were fit for an archbishop’s supper 
“sophised over his own ordinaire at his own farm. 
Ode of the first book :-— 


; sometimes he 


Th 
How affecting is the last 


Chambertin | 


All the windows are blazing with light and | 


I wonder whether those three fellows with | 


When walking in the Boulevard, I met | 


‘*Here is aman who has served his | 


The Alvion. 


AD MINISTRAM. 
Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is,— 
[hate all your Frenchified fuss ; 
Your silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 
No footman in lace and in ruffles 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair ; 
And never mind seeking for trufles, 
Although they be ever so rare. 








TO HIS SERVING-Boy., 
Persicos odi, 

Puer, apparatus ; 
Displicent nex» 
Philyra corone : 
Mitte sectari 

Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 


| 
| 


Simplici myrto 
Nihil allabores 
Sedulus cure : 
Neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, 
Neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibeiitem. 


But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
I pr'ythee get ready at three ; 
Have it smoking, and tender, and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be ! 
And when it has feasted the master, 
Twill amply suffice for the maid ; 
Meanwhile I will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade. 


Not that this is the truth entirely and for ever. Horatius Flaccus was too 
wise to dislike a good thing; but it is possible that the Persian apparatus 
was on that day beyond his means, and so he contented himself with humble fare 

A gentleman, by the by, has just come to Paris, to whom I am very kind; 
and who will, in all human probability, between this and next month, ask me to 
a dinner at the Rocher de Caucale. If so, something may occur worth writing 
about; or if you are anxious to hear more on the subject, send me over a sum 
to my address, to be laid out for you exclusively in eating. I give you my honor 
| I will do you justice, and account for every farthing of it. 

One of the most absurd customs at present in use is that of giving your friend 
—when some piece of good luck happens to him, such as an appointinent as 
Chiet Judge of Owbyhee, or King’s Advocate to Timbuctoo—of giving your 
friend, because, forsooth, he may have been suddenly elevated from £200 a-year 
to £2000, an enormous dinner of congratulation. 

Last year, for instance, when our friead, Fred Jowling, got his place of Com- 
missioner at Quashumaboo, it was considered absolutely necessary to give the 
man a dinner, and some score of us had to pay about fifty shillings a-piece for the 
purpose. I had, so help me, Moses! but three guineas in the world at that pe- 
riod ; and out of this sum the bienséances compelled me to sacrifice five-sixths, 
to feast myself in company of a man gorged with wealth, rattling sovereigns in 
his pocket as if they had been so much dross, and capable of treating us all 
without missing the sum he might expend on us. 

Jow himself allowed, as I represented the case to him, that the arrangement 
was very hard; but represented, fairly enough, that this was one of the sacri- 
| fices that a man of the world, from time to time, is called to make. ‘* You, my 
| dear Titmarsh,” said he, “‘ know very well that I don’t care for these grand en- 
| tertainments” (the rogve, he is a five-bottle man, and just the most finished 

gourmet of my acquaintance !); ‘‘you know that I am perfectly convinced of 
| your friendship for me, though yoa join inthe dinner or not, but—it would look 
| rather queer if you backed out,—it would look rather queer.” Jow said this in 
| such an emphatie way, that I saw I must lay down my money ; and accordingly 
| Mr. Lovegrove of Blackwall, for a certain quantity of iced punch, champagne, 
cider cup, fish, flesh, and fowl, received the last of my sovereigns. 

At the beginning of the year Bolter got a place too—Judge-Advocate in the 
| Topinambo Islands, of £3000 a-year, which he said was a poor remuneration in 
| consideration of the practice which he gave up in town. He may have prac- 
| tised on his laundress, but for anything else I believe the man never had aclient 
| in his life. , 
| However, on his way to Topinambo—by Marseilles, Egypt, the Desert, the 
| Persian Gulf, and so on—Bolter arrived in Paris; and I saw from his appear- 
| ance, and the manner of shaking hands with me, and the peculiar way in which 

he talked about the Rocher de Caucale, that he expected we were to give hima 
| dinner, as we had to Jowling. 
| ‘There were four friends of Bolter’s in the capital besides myself, and among 
| us the dinner-question was mooted: we agreed that it should be a simple dinner 
| of ten francs a-head, and this was the bill of fare :— 

1. Oysters (common), nice. 
| 2. Oysters, green of Marenne (very good). 
| 3. Potage, puree de gibier (very fair). 

As we were English, they instantly then served us,— 

4. Sole en matelotte Normaude (comme ca). 

5. Turbot a la créme au gratin (excellent). 

| 6. Jardiniére cutlets (particularly seedy). 

| 7. Poulet ala Marengo (very fair, but why the deuce is one always to be 
pestered by it?) 


| ~ , (Entrées of some kind, but a blank in my memory. 


10. A rét of chevreuil. 
11. Ditto of eperlans (very hot, crisp, and nice.) 
{ 12. Ditto of partridges (quite good and plump). 

13. Pointes d’asperges. 
| 14. Champignons 4 la Provengale (the most delicious mushrooms I ever 
tasted). 
| 15. Pine-apple jelly. 

16. Blanc, or red mange. 

17. Pencacks. Let every body who goes to the Rocher order these pan- 
cakes; they are arranged with jelly inside, rolled up between various cou- 
ches of vermicilli, flavoured with a leetle wine; and, by every thing sacred, the 

| most delightful meat possible. 

18. Timballe of macaroni. 

The jellies and sucreries should have been mentioned in the dessert, and 
there were numberless plates of trifles, which made tne table look very pretty, 
| but need not be mentioned here. 

The dinner was not a fine one, as you see. Norarities, no troufles even, no 
mets de primeur, tnough there were peas and asvaragus in the market at a pretty 
fair price. But with rarities no man has any business except he have a colossal 
fortune. Hot-house strawberries, asparagus, &c., are, as far as ny experience 
| goes, most fade, mean, and tasteless meats. Much better to have a simple din- 

ner of twenty dishes, and content therewith, than to look for impossible splen- 
| dours and Apician morsels. 

In respect of wine. Let those who go tothe Rocher take my advice and or- 
| der Madeira. ‘They have here some pale old East India very good. How they 
got it is asecret, for the Parisians do not know good Madeira when they see it. 
Some very fair strong young wine may be had at the Hotel des Americains, in 
the Rue St. Honoré; as, indeed, all West India produce—pine-apple rum, for 
instance. J may say, with confidence, that] never knew what rum was until I 
tasted this at Paris. 
| Buttothe Rocher. The Madeira was the best wine served; though some 
Burgundy, handed round in the course of dinner, and a bottle of Montrachet, si- 
milarly poured out to us, were very fair. The champagne was decidedly sot 
good—poor, inflated, thin stuff. They say the drink we swallow in England is 
not genuine wine, but brandy-loaded and otherwise doctored for the English 
market ; but, ah, what superior wine! Aw reste, the French will net generally 
pay the money for the wine; and it therefore is carried from an ungrateful 
country to more generous climes, where it is better appreciated. We had 
claret and speeches after dinuer; and very possibly some of the persons present 
made free with a jug of hot water, a few lumps of sugar, and the horrid addi- 
tion of a glass of cognac. There can be no worse practice than this. After a 
dinner of eighteen dishes, in which you Lave crunk at least thirty-six glasses of 
wine—when the stomach is full, the brain heavy, the hands and feet inflamed— 
when the claret begins ‘o pall,—you, forsooth, must gorge yourself with brandy- 
and-water, and puff filthy cigars. For shame! Who ever does itt Does a 
a gentleman drink brandy-and-water! Does a man who mixes in the society 
of the loveliest half of humanity befoul himself by tobacco smoke? Fie, fie! 
avoid the practice. I indulge in it always myself; but that is no reason why 
you, @ young man entering into the world, should degrade himself in any such 
way. No,no, my dear lad, never refuse an evening party, and avoid tobacco as 

you would the upas plant 

By the way, not having my purse about me when the above dinner was given, 
I was constrained to borrow from Bolter, whom I knew more intimately than the 
rest ; and nothing grieved me more than to find, on calling at his hotel four days 
afterwards, that he had set off by the mail post for Marseilles. Friend of my 
youth, dear, dear Bolter! if haply this trifling page should come before thine 
eyes, weary of perusing the sacred rolls of Themis in thy far-off island in the 
Indian Sea, thou wilt recall our little dinner in the little room of the Caucalian 
Coffeehouse, and think for a while of thy friend! 

Let us now mention one or two places that the Briton, on his arrival here, 
should frequent or avoid. Asa quiet, dear house, where there is some of the 
best rooms in Paris—always the best meat, fowls, vegetables, &c.—we may 
specially recommend Monsieur Voisin's café, opposite the church of the As- 
sumption. A very decent and lively house of the restauration is that at the 
corner of the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, on the Boulevard. I never yet 
had a good dinner in my life at Véfour’s ; 
place. 


something is always manqué at the 
The Grand Vattel is worthy of note, as cheap, pretty, and quiet. All 
the English houses gentlemen may frequent who are so inclined; but though 
the writer of this has many times dined for sixteen sous at Catacomb’s. cheek 
by jowl with a French chasseur or a labourer, be has, he confesses, an antipathy 
to enter into the confidence of a footman or groom of his own country 
A gentleman who purchases pictures in this town was lately veait« 

a lady, who said she had in her possession one of the greatest rarities in the 
world,—a picture, admirable, too, as a work of art,—no less than an original 

| portrait of Shakspeare, by his comrade, the famous John Davis. The gentle- 
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man rushed off immediately to behold the wonder, and saw a head, rudely, but 
vigorously, painted on panel, about twice the size of life, with a couple of hooks .. 
drawn through the top part of the board, under which was written 
HE WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
BY JOHN DAVIS. 

‘« Voyez vous, Monsieur,” said the lady; “iln'y a plus de doute. Le por- 
trait de Shakspeare du célébre Davis, et signe méme de lui!” 

I remember it used to hang up in a silent little street in the Latin quarter, 
near an old convent, before a quaint old quiet tavern that I loved. {ft was 
pleasant to see the old name written up in a strange land, and the well-known 
friendly face greeting one. There was a quiet little garden at the back of the 
taveru, and famous good roast-beef, clean rooms, and English beer. Where are 
you now, John Davis? Cuvuld not the image of thy august patron preserve thy 
house from ruin, or rally the faithful around it? Are you unfortunate, Davis? 
Are youa bankrupt? Let us hope not. I swear to thee, that when, one sunny 
afterncon, | first saw the ensign of thy tavern, I loved thee for the choice, and 
douced my cap on entering the porch, and looked around, and thought all, 
friends were here. 

In the queer old pleasant novel of the Spiritual Quixote, bonest Tugwell, 
the Sancho of the story, relates a Warwickshire legend, which at the time 
Graves wrote was not much more than a hundred year old, and by which it ap- 
pears that the owner of New Place was a famous jesting gentleman, and used to. 
sit at his gate of summer evenings, cutting the queerest, merriest jokes with 
all the passers-by. I have heard from a Warwickshire clergyman that the le- 
gend still exists in the country ; and Ward’s Diary says that Master Shakspeare- 
died of a surfeit, brought on by carousing with a literary friend who had come 
to visit him from London. And wherefore not? Better to die of good wine 
and good company than of slow disease and doctor's doses. Some geniuses 
live on sour misanthropy, and some on meek milk-and-water. Let us not deal 
too hardly with those that are ofa jovial sort, and indulge in the decent practice 
of the cup and the platter. 

A word or two, by way of conclusion, may be said abuut the numerous plea-. 
sant little villages in the neighoourhood of Paris, or rather of the eating and 
drinking to be found in the taverns of those suburban spots. At Versailles, 
Monsieur Duboux, at the Hétel des Reservoirs, has a good cook and cellars, and. 
will gratify you with a heavier bill than is paid at Vérey’s and the Rocher. 
On the beautiful terrace of Saint Germain, looking over miles of river 
and vineyard, of fair villages basking in the meadows, and great tall trees 
stretching wide round about, you may sit in the open air of summer evenings, 
and see the white spires of St. Denis rising in the distance, and the grey 
arches of Marly to the right, and before yuu the city of Paris with innumera-. 
ble domes and towers. 

Watching these objects, and the setting sun gorgeously illumining the hea- 
vens and them, you may have anexcellent dinner served to you by the chef of 
Messire Gallois, who at present owns the pavillion where Louis XIV. was born. 
The maitre d'hétel is from the Rocher, and told us that he came out to St. 
Germain for the sake of the air. The only drawback to the entertainment is, 
that the charges are as atrociously high in price as the dishes provided are small. 
in quantity ; and dining at this pavillion on the 15th of April, at a period when 
a botte of asparagus at Paris cost only three franes, the writer of this and a ch 
sen associate had to pay seven francs for about the third part of a botte of aspa-. | 
ragus, served up to thein by Messire Gallois. 

Facts like these ought not to go unnoticed. Therefore, let my readers, 
who propose a visit to Paris, take warning byfthe unhappy fate of the person 
now addressing them, and avoid the place or not, as they think fit. A bad 
dinner does no harm to any human soul, and the philosopher partakes of such 
with easy resignation ; but a bad and dear dinner is enough to raise the anger 
of any man, however naturally sweet-tempered, and he is bound to warn his ac- 
quaintance of it. } 

With one parting syllable in praise of the Marrioners at Bercy, where, you 
get capital eels, fried gudgeons fresh from the Seine, and excellent wine of the 
ordinary kind, this discourse is here closed. ‘ En telle ou meilleure pensée, 
Beuueurs trés illustres (car a vous non a aultres sont dédiés ces escriptz) tecon- 
fortez vostre malheur, et beuuez fraiz si faire se peult.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC., EMPLOYED ON 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA.—[ Continued. } 


Two days afterwards, accompanied by a picked escort, we returned ‘to. 





his suite, and I had once more the pleasure of seeing many of my old Teflis 
friends. 

The evening of the Viceroy’s arrival was marked by a brilliant féte, given by 
himself to all the society assembled at the Wells, to which the various pow he! 
of the neighbouring tribes, both Tartar and Circassian, were invited, and whose 
appearance lent a character to the ball-room at once unique and striking. Of 
the latter, many, I was informed by their conntrymen, were, for the first time 
in their lives, on this occasion introduced into European society ; and yet there 
they were, with their fine, erect, martial figures, and rich costumes, moving 
with acalm dignity of manner, and polished gentlemanly demeanour, that 
would have indicated the whole period of their existence as having hitherto been 
passed in a court, instead of the wild scenes of their native mountains. 

There was one peculiarity about them, which forcibly struck me: in gazing: 
on the scene around them, in the particularly graceful and half-negligent atti- 
tude that marked their usual bearing, which almost led the spectatur to believe 
it must have been purposely studied,—the hand ever rested, as if by the force of 
habit or instinct, upon the hilt of the sabre and poignard, while the lurking ex- 
pression of the eye, told that the transition from a scene of social festivity and 
pleasure to one of violence and bloodshed was an event they were by no means 
wholly unprepared for. 

During the evening, [ became aware of two remarkable instances, expressive 
of the devoted attachment held by the mountaineers to the lofty hills and bright 
valleys of their native land, which neither wealth, power, nor ambition, could 
ever induce them wholly to forget. 

In the dance of the Mazurka, I had noticed, as the most elegant and animat- 
ed in that graceful movement, a young chieftain, wearing the uniform of the Cir- 
cassian squadron of the Imperial Guard. He was a scion of the noble house 
of Gheray, the ancient Khans of the Crimea, whose family estates lying almost 
on the verge of the Russian frontier, on the first invasion of the country were 
compelled to acknowledge the sway of the Autocrat. With several other mem- 
bers of his family, the young prince was sent to St. Petersburg for the purpose 
of being educated, and, while there, was treated with the most parental kindness 
both by the Emperor and Empress. 

On leaving the Military College, to enter upon his duties as a subaltern in 
the squadron of his countrymen recently raised, and attached to the Imperial 
Guard, he astonished the whole world at the capital by publishing a short, but 
most beautiful poem, which he had composed during the latter period of his 
stay there. ‘The subject was one which could well bear transplanting into any 
language in the world. It spoke of the stately city in which his later years had 
been passed—of its magnificent and gorgeous palaces—its brilliant fétes and 
gay assemblies ; he dwelt upon the grand and vast military array which lent 
such splendour and majesty to the monarch and his throne; and spoke with much 
grateful feeling and ardent attachment to the Emperor and Empress for their 
attentive kindness towards himself; but he reverted to his mountain home—to 
the rich glens and valleys where his infancy strayed—his field sports, his high- 
blooded horses, and the gallant and devoted followers of his house and name > 
and, in the contrast which followed, his imagination ever wandered from the 
dazzling pleasures of the one to the light hearted joys, so early and deeply im- 
pressed upon his mind, of the other. 

The entire work, several Ruesians informed me, exhibited a wild character 
of rich pathos, deep feeling, and passionate attachment, at once singular and 
affecting. 

The second instance was still more extraordinary. While speaking to my 
friend L—~i, I was accosted in French by a mountaineer, who had detached 
himself from a group of three or four of his countrymen. I looked hard at 
the speaker, either fancying that my ears had deceived me, or that before me 
stood a piece of admirably-arranged masquerade. He was a large, powerful 
man about forty, whose features were certainly those of the country, and his 
rich dress of dark-blue, embroidered with silver, with a thick, short, curling, 
dark-brown beard, as far as externals were concerned, proclaimed his rank and 
character; but the voice and intonation of accent in the langusge which he 
used were of the truest and most perfect Parisian, such as could only be ac- 
quired by a long and continued residence in that gay capital. ; 

The keen glance of the chieftain saw at once the feelings of wonder and 
curiosity which possessed me, and, after a few common-place observations, 
introduced himself as Omar Bey, a proprietor of some note in the Ka- 


bardas. 
At the early period of twelve years of age, he left his country, and, pro- 
J at ' 
ceeding to Egypt, had entered the service of the Pacha, Mehemet Ali; and 


who, at that time commencing those reforms in his administration and govern- 


ment he has extent, sent him, with several 
other youths, to France for the benefit of education. In that country he re- 


since carried out to such an 
1 














upon by | Polytechnique 


mained for upwards of thirteen years, ten of which were passed at the Ecole 


On receiving an order to return to Alexandria, he began to reflect that, having 


been so long his own master, lt would be highly advisable to continue so ; and, 
having an ardent desire to revisit his native land, the which, ‘midst all hy 


Piatigorsk, where, the following morning, the Governor-General arrived with 
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and pleasures he had never lost sight of, he deemed that a return to | 
ir rude independence was highly preferable to the varying and capricious fa- 
rof an eastern Court. Instead, therefore, of obeying the mandate, he pro- | 
d to Constantinople, from thence to Circassia, two years after the com- 
mcement of the present struggle. He found, on his arrival, his native pro- 
e occupied by the invaders, but, rejecting the tempting and flattering over- 
pres made to him of taking sevice with them, he had ever since remained, de- 
oting his time and attention to agriculture, with other pursuits of a similar na- 
e; and, in conjunction with several other chieftains and nobles situated like | 
elf, occasionally mediating between his countrymen and their adversaries, 
exerting everything in his power to soften and mitigate the desolating 
nes of misery and horror that have, unfortunately, but too often marked the 
rogress of this sanguinary war. 
| [had reason to esteem myseif fortunate in meeting him, since, in the course | 
the evening, I was enabled to acquire much and varied information, of a | 
valuable nature, regarding the Caucasus. its customs, laws, religion, and | 
The Governor-General’s stay was not prolonged beyond a few days, his pre- 
being required in the south. 
Tt was about a week after his departure that our neighbourhood became par- 
larly troublesome. On all occasions of moving even five versts from the 
it became necessary to act with considerable circumspection, and never to 
eed without escort ; while, one —- the town was discovered to be on 
no less than three times in as many different places, and though there was 
reason to believe the circumstance was anything but accidental, the ut- 
t activity and vigilance on the part of the police failed to discover the least 
ce of the incendiaries. 
Again, another outpost, five-and-thirty versts from the station, had been at- 
ed, and from its wounded commander, who was subsequently brought into 
tigorsk, I gathered an account of the affair. 
His detachment consisted of two companies of infantry and four guns—in 
180 men—and were stationed as a guard over a valuable stud and depdt of 
other cattle. Though the party did not possess any great numerical force, it 
was very strongly posted ; but what imparted to its situation a character of se- 
Gurity, was, the circumstance that none of the flying parties of the enemy had | 
ir years pust been heard of in the neighbourhood; when, therefore, the assault 
place, if not taken by surprise, it certainly was wholly unexpected. 
The commander, a Pole, a young man of considerable skill and ability in this 
of warfare, having served in the Caucasus for several years, made a despe- 
defence—for which the assailants, who had calculated upon the weakness 
of the force opposed to them rendering them an easy prey, were evidently un- 
d; the consequence was, the irritation engendered by the firmness of 
thé besieged lent a character of additional ferocity to the scene. 
young officer who commanded was well aware, {rom past experience, 
thats if Once his adversaries succeeded in closing with him, the discipline of 
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his{men, so far from availing them, was considerably to their disadvantage ; his 
great hope and object, therefore, was to keep the assailants at a distance by the 
cross fire of his gans and musketry till such time as reinforcements could reach 


him ftom the neighbouring outposts ; but the fierce hardihood and indomitable 
energy of the mountaineers, who were equally aware with himself of the value 










of timé, overcame every obstacle, and though they suffered a frightful loss from | 
the dealing shower which poured in among them, and which, though it | 
staggéred, did not repel them, a quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed from 

the co ement of the assault, before the contest was maintained hand to | 


he miist of which, the fortification was as usual set fire to, and the 
e@ cattle carried off by a mounted party who lay in wait for the pur- 





whole of 
pose. . 

Notw ing that the object of the Circassians was thus accomplished, it | 
did nota to form any part of the plan of their leader to draw off nis men ; | 
his fierce and sanguinary nature appearing rather to riot in the work of slaugh- | 
ter he had created, and of which, from the predominant figure he displayed by | 
his voice and example in encouraging his followers, as, covered with blood, he | 
swept all before him, he might, without injustice, be well supposed to represent 
the supreme Moloch. 

Worn out and overpowered, the defenders were fast falling—the utter extir- 
mination of the whole detachment appearing the object that would alone satisfy 
their stern and relentless adversary—when the bright glimmering of arms in 
the distance, glancing upon a body of cavalry advancing at speed, caused the 
assailants to betake themselves to their horses and retreat. 

The bedy of troops, which had thus so opportunely arrived, proved to 
be a party of Cossacks of the Line, whose fortunate and timely appearance 
aloné the shattered remnant of the garrison from annihilation ; but 
tworthirds of the original number of whom lay killed and wounded, while the 
in convoy had been carried off, and everything within the earthen ramparts 
r 
+» Exasperated at the spectacle which met their view, the Cossacks scarcely 
F cos to breathe their horses, but darted off in pursuit. They soon came up 

with their adversaries, who were retiring swiftly, but in good order, when a sharp 
running fight ersued, by which both parties sustained some loss, the Circas- 
sians still retreating ; till entering a narrow gorge, when as the shrill war-cry of 
the mountaineers issued at once a each side, and burst upon the startled ear 


Cossacks, who, in the same instant, were vigorously charged from both flanks. 

Though taken at disadvantage, and wholly unprepared for the ambuscade into 
which their impetuosity had led them, the warriors of the Line wire too well 
accustomed to such straits to feel dismayed at circumstances under which per- 
haps the best and finest regular cavalry in any other part of the world most 
imevitably have been destroyed. Accordingly, a short but fierce and sanguinary 
conflict ensued, which terminated in the Geatthe cutting their way through 
their antagonists, but leaving a score of their companions dead on the field, be- 
sides having several others severely wounded. 

This narrative left no doubt upon my own mind, in conjunction with other 
circumstances I learned connected with it, as to who was its author. Its red- 
handed characters were too clearly manifest in their points of resemblance to 
be mistaken ; and in its history throughout was again legibly pourtrayed my 
friend of the mountain ! : j 

My acquaintance with the wounded officer, whom I have mentioned as the 
commander of the outpost on this disastrous occasion, subsequently led me to 
a most singular rencontre. He was lodged in a comfortable residence, built, 
like many others, for the convenience of the wealthy, who frequent the wells 
during the season, and which are generally constructed for the purpose by the 
free and opulent peasants settled in the neighbourhood, who during this period 
reap no inconsiderable harvest by way of profitin return. 

t was one morning, after a visit to the invalid, that I was followed to the 
‘door by the proprietor of the house, who, to my utter astonishment, accosting 
me in remarkably good English, asked me if I spoke that language ! 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ it is a pleasure to me to hear the old sound again! 
Perhaps you have also been in England; if so, let me know in what part.” 





_ of eartlily mould, however idolized or esteemed ; and regarding the latter, speak 


' endeavouring to steady himself into an attitude of wounded dignity : ‘* That's 


| ced by a coup de theatre. 


| when, in answer to an observation I addressed him, he sprang up to where I 
to ashes. 


of their assailants, the pursued wheeled about, and rushed full speed upon the | 
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conversation (indeed, I may say, his only ones, for [ never discovered his going 
beyond these two) were Nelson and the British Navy. Of the former he used 
to speak with a degree of reverence and devotion more resembling the worship 
paid at the shrine of some favoured saint than the homage proffered to an object 


of what you would in terms of praise, and no matter how irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, our friend was ever captiously on the alert to offer some disparaging remark, 
there being evidently in his estimation but two orthodox objects of admiration,all 
others being unworthy of mention in comparison. 

Thus, for instance, if the discipline of a regiment, the beauty of a country, or 
the architecture of a building, were reverted to in terms of praise in his presence, 
he was sure to esteem it as deteriorating from the just tribute due to his favoured 
idols, and it never failed to elicit from him sundry observations of a very depre- 
ciating and invidious nature in reference to what was alluded to. 

There were also several eccentricities in his charaeter peculiar to a tar of the 
old school, among which, and certainly the most prominent, was an utter dislike 
to all soldiers and Frenchmen ; the latter of whom, in particular, he especially 
regarded with a most decided degree of aversion. And when he was drunk,— 
which event generally occurred on an average once within the four-and-twenty 
hours,—both of the said parties were anathematized with an acrimony that pro- 
duced the most uproarious laughter among his hearers; although, from his dis- 
course being delivered in English,—which, when in this state, from early 
habit or some other reason, was the only language he either could or would 
speak,—-his allusions were not altogether thoroughly understood, save by L i 
and myself. 

Then his narratives were of a particularly wonderful nature, bordering, indeed, 
in many instances, upon the marvellous; and at times the period selected for 
their recital was somewhat ill-chosen,—as, for instance, one morning, when hav- 
ing imbibed a draught of a deeper nature than usual, in commemoration of some 
evert or other, the origin of which J had every reason to suspect existed solely 
in the visionary imagination of our friend himself, his narrative became so ex- 
ceedingly prolix, and delivered in terms so difficult to be understood, that L i, 
who was preparing some letters for St. Petersburg, out of all patience, at last 
told him to ** Go to h—I1!” 

“That’s not a gentleman’s language,”’ said the offended speaker. tartly, and 








not a gentleman's language,’ he repeated, “ but that of—ahem!” And, facing 
about, he marched out of the room with an air of injured innocence, emblematic 
of a person whose gratuitous efforts at imparting information had met with so 
ungrateful a retarn. 

It was nuw towards the close of September. Many of the visitors to the 
Wells had taken their departure. Several members of our own immediate cir- 
cle had also quitted, either to join their regiments at St. Petersburg or those in 
which they were at present serving as volunteers against the mountaineers. 
A few days more would see the whole society entirely dispersed ; and it was 
resolved that our last assembly should be a pic-nic to a spot of a singularly cu- 
rious nature. 

Within a few versts of the Sour Waters at Kislavosk is a small range of rocks, 
the highest of which is known by the name of Kaitzo, or Ring; so termed from 
the part towards its summit being a large circular opening, so very minutely de- 
scribed, that it is scarcely possible to believe it is altogether the work of nature, 
and through which a superb panorama is afforded of the surrounding country. 

On the morning of the 21st we set uff, accompanied by a strong escort, and, 
after an agreeable ride, reached the spot. We found plenty of occupation for 
our guns in the neighbourhood without moving far from our ground, which, under 
present circumstances, would not have been very prudent, and this prevented my 
climbing the ascent tll towards the evening. 

On reaching the top, a scene burst upon the sight similar to the effect produ- 
Standing in the ring, a view was presented to the be- 
holder at once the most extensive and varied, and exhibiting a prospect of rich- 
ness and fertility that could not have been surpassed. 

I was alone; for my companions, tired with their day's excursion, and to whom 
the novelty was lost, from having repeatedly beeu here before, had remained be- 
low. The beauty of the picture was considerably enhanced by the setting sun, 
which shed a flood of crimson light upon the distant horizon. 

Lost in admiration, I did not for some time observe that | was myself an ob- 
ject of curiosity to a figure, who, standing on a ledge of rock a little below the 
ring, had approached me unperceived. When, however, my attention was di- | 
rected towards him, I at first imagined he must be one of the Cossacks of our 
own party. A second glance, however, convinced me that my conjecture was 
‘erroneous. He was an old man, with a flowing beard, as white as snow, armed 
to the teeth with sabre, pistol, and dagger, and was evidently one who could yet 
back his horse, or strike a blow even witli the boldest and the strongest ; and 





| myself stood, it was with a lightness and activity that showed his figure unim- 
paired as well as unbent by time. 
“‘ How beautiful is this scene !”’ I exclaimed in Turkish, as he joined me, by 
way of saying something. 
| The old man regarded me fixedly as he said— 
“You are not of this country ?” 
I answered that I was not, but an Englishman. 
‘‘So I thought,” he replied. ‘* And you are the officer of whom I have heard 
' as having been for some time resident about here’ Ay! gaze forth upon the 
scene before you !—seventy years have passed over my head, and I remember it 
once was very different to what it is now. In the space before you once dwelt, 
| in happiness and liberty, twenty thousand families; but the Muscoviie came 
| with his cannon and walls of steel,—which avail him here, though in the moun- 
| tains it renders him powerless,—and where are they now! Lost, and gone! 
| All around is desolate, and silent !—and at such a cost alone will these hills ever 
‘be obtained. Stranger! we have heard much, and often, of your nation and its 
| people, as of those whose generous nature is ever ready to sympathise with and 
succour the distressed, to whom our cause is not wholly unknown, and who are 
aware of our straggle for all in life most dear with our mighty and all-powerful 
enemy. But though our Sultan—our natural liege lord, the head of our faith, 
—has delivered us over at the footstool of the oppressor, and the Princes of 
Europe look with indifference on a brave people contending for their homes and 
families, many—ay many yet will be the columns of the Autocrat whose ranks 
| will be shattered, and the bones of whose soldiery will whiten these hills, before 
its sons are finally overwhelmed and subdued. Stranger, farewell! Remember 
| what I have said ; and sometimes let your thoughts revert with kindness to the ; 
mountains of the Caucasus.” ; 
He disappeared as he spoke ; and, ruminating upon, as well as affected by, | 
what I had heard, I rejoined my party. 
The period of my departure from these interesting regions had now arrived. | 
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less, and had a flushed and vexed kind of look. They came and delivered their 
swords to our Colonel, and were sent to the rear. On the other side, detach- 
ments from a French column, drawn up in their position, were no less busy in 
destroying and taking prisoners such of our cavalry as had ventured too far, 
particularly the Scots Greys,—those terrible ‘‘ cheuaux gris,” who, by their ill- 
timed impetuosity, lost many men and horses. Flushed with their victory, they 
galloped up by twos and threes, and even singly, to the French columns, pranc- 
ing about, and brandishing their swords, as if indefiance. An officer was at- 
tempting to bring them off; I could distinctly sge a French soldier level his 
piece, fire, and bring him rolling to the ground. I saw his body on the spot 
next morning: he was an elegant young man, and even in death had a proud, 
aristocratic mien. He appeared as if asleep (such is the effect of gun-shot 
wounds,) and had not then been stripped. He was sleeping in ‘glory. 

All this time we suffered a good deal from the batteries, but their assault 
had completely failed : next there was a cessation of artillery opposite to our 
part of the line; and, from where I was posted, I had a complete view of the 
remarkable hollow,—the ground sloping beautifully on each side of it, lay before 
me like a picture. 

I saw (the truth must be told) a greater number of our soldiers busy in rifling 
the pockets of the dead, and perhaps the wounded, thar I could have wished to 
have seen ; with some exertion we got them in. Those of our own regiment 
the Colonel beat with the flat of his sword as long as he had breath to do so. 
The fellows knew they deserved it ; but they observed, some one else would 
soon be doing the same, and why not they as well as others? We were now 
withdrawn, probably about one o’clock, to our original position, a little in rear 
of the crest of the rising ground, and | lost sight of the remarkable hollow for 
atime. Owing to the shape of the ground, we had some degree of shelter from 
the round shot and grape, which our friends over the way bestowed upon us 80 
liberally; but none from their shells, which somctimes tumbled amongst us 
with effect. The approach of these missiles may be heard and seen ; so that, 
by keeping a good look-out, and taking precautions, our men were greatly sa- 
ved 

About half-past one, the word ‘* Stand to your arms” was again given. We 
knew of the successful opposition which the troops on our right had made ; but 
by this time the Fifth Division was half destroyed, and we were anxious for 
support. Sir Dennis Pack, whom I always admired as a“ soldier brave,” stood 
near me, yazing with intense anxiety, as if he could penetrate the veil of smoke 
which then shrouded our position. J observed his large cocked hat riddled with 
musketballs, He was the greatest fire-eater and keenest soldier [ ever knew. 
There was a fresh attack preparing for us he said, and it must be resisted ; and 
we took our measures accordingly. The enemy seemed resolute in their perse- 
verance: we awaited them calmly. 

The French batteries siackened for a little, and curiosity prompted me to 
steal to the height to have a look at their disposition for the second attack. It 
appeared adark solid mass, of a square figure,—steady asa wall! Our Con- 
greve rockets were playing through the columns, but did not appear to disorder 
them much, though they must have wounded a great many men. 

Sir James Kempt now commanded the division ; and, whether in consequence 
of orders from the Dake, or following an arrangement of his own, he did not 
send us to the brow of the slope to meet this column of attack (called the se- 
cond,) but ordered every man to stand firm and meet the shock. This column 
was suffered to come to the very crest of our position : and I am now going to 
notice what I have not seen related by any of the historians of the battle. This 
second column of attack, composed of fine fresh-looking men, approached us 
with great steadiness and reyularity, with a drummer at the flank of each com- 
pany, as we have in review order. It was eviden'ly the intention, that they 
should deploy, open a fire, get up supports, and so penetrate our line; but, to 
our great amazement, they stuod stock still, looking like people bewildered. I 





imagine their commander must have been killed in coming through the hollow, 
as there was apparently no one at their head to give them the order to deploy : 
also, the officer of the grenadiers, leading the head of the column on the pivot 
flank, was killed just as he gained the eminence. 1! have got his decoration of 
the Legion of Honour, my only “spolia opima’”’ of that day: his sword was 
brought tome next morning. I amof opiniva, however, that they would have 
deployed of their own accord; but some British officer called out ‘ Charge ! 
charge!” (he was directly knocked over, with the word in his mouth,) on whieh) 
the head of the French column got coufused, threw down its arms, accouvtre- 
ments, and knapsacks, and surrendered. Those in the rear followed their ex- 
ample, and the whole, numbering about four batta ions, were immediately sent off 
to Brussels, prisoners of war, under an escort of cavalry. 
I was struck by the circumstance of this force having so very few officers 

They were of the corps d’‘armée of the Count D'Erlon, which had not been in 
action on the 16th,—for [ asked the prisoners myself,—and were therefore fresh 


and unbroken. [ have often reflected, if it could be possible that, in crossing 
the valley, any of them had deserted the Emperor's cause. Some of the offi- 
cers’ swords which I examined next morning had the effigies of Henry 1V., with 
the “ fleur de lis” interwoven in the guard. This showed that they had recent- 
ly beea in the service of the Bourbons, and had not time to re-equip the nselves 
since their apostacy. At all events, their discomfiture was fortunate for the 
peppered Fifth Division ; and time may unfoldsume more information respect- 
ing an event which, to this day (1839,) I have always considered as a very pua- 
zling one. 

While this seeve was enacting, we were greatly perplexed to find out the rea- 
son of so many of our officers and men being dropped by musketry. We soon 
discovered that the enemy had got possession of the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
which enabled them to open a galling cross fire upon us, we being then quite 
near, and closing towards the centre. ‘nis important post was lost for want 
of ammunition. The Emperor, as soon asthe French got it, sail the battle 
was won. 

This body, called the second attack,to dothem justice, advanced to our line 
with great intrepidity ; but with the form or disposition so often fatal to the 
French forces in Spain, as remarked by Napier, the historian of the Peninsula 
War,—!I mean, with a narrow front,—and we were standing in contiguous Co- 
lumns, at quarter-distance (in line,) we outflanked them considerably ; and, bad 
they attempted to deploy, an oblique fire from both our flanks would have put 
them into confusion, or have destroyed them. Had their flanks been protected, 
as they were not, of course the case would have been altered ; therefore, it is 
hard to say whether their surrender was caused by the absence of any one to 
command, or frum their immediately perceiving their faulty movement they con- 
cluded success to be impossible, and gave in. With regard to the number of 
prisoners actually taken on this occasion, | have met with no record, nor did I 
ever hear the amount named: they were only the head of a larger column. I 
observed, next morning, on my “ visit to the field,” ‘hat their track up the slope, 
and near the crest of it, was marked distinctly by their packs and accoutrements, 


One of my companions, an aid-de-camp of Prince Menzikoff, the Minister of | which still lay on the ground as thrown off, in a long line or chain, and I counted 
Marine, a Lieutenant of the Naval Division of the Guard*, and myself, had ar- | about forty brass drums*, mostly all of which were on the reverse flank of the 
ranged for our travelling togetier, and the morning of our leaving had been fixed | column. Therefore I presume there were four regiments at least. This was 
when an event as unexpected as disagreeable postponed our intended resolution, | the last time the French attempted to penetrate by our part of the line of battle 





and which consisted in a village of Cossacks of the Line, lying almost in our 


on that day. It will be seen that, towards the evening, their effurts were direct- 


More and more surprised,—I may say, indeed, bewildered,—I mentioned that | direct route, and actually within thirty versts of Stavrapol, the head-quarters of | ed more to our right, and against the centre of the British army. 


I at least ought to have been there. 
_ “Yes,” he replied; “I thought as much from your speaking so well, which 
is rather uncommon for a Frenchman! But,” he added, with an all-sufficient 
and self-satisfied look, ‘‘no foreigner can mislead me,—I knew you directly ” 
Though considerably nettled, both by the allusion itself, as well as the patro- 
nizing air with which it was uttered, I did not for the minute discover myself, 
but bestowed a searching glance upon the querist, in the endeavour to solve the, 
to me, almost-inexplicable riddle he himself presented in his own person ; but 
beneath the rough grey cost, and general exterior announcing an opulent free 
Russian peasant, I could discover nothing, save that the round, hale, and vermi- 
lion countenance, shaded by locks of the most snowy whiteness, betokening at 
least a period of life of upwards of seventy years, presented an appearance 
which, under any other circumstances, I should have conceived represented the 


beau ideal of a bluff and burly English yeoman. Still, however, though his | 


accent was perfectly that of a native born, there was an imperfection in his mode 
of speaking which convinced me either that he was a foreigner, or that, if an 


Englishman, his own language had faded from memory from a long course of | my conjecture, and this also emanates from you, Heaven save me the honvur of 


disuse. 


As my curiosity was now, however, roused to the highest pitch, and it appear- 


ed that my avowing myself would, in all probability, obtain a solution of this 
very singular enigma, I at once mentioned my name and country,—an intimation 
which, at first received with a stare of astonishment, was followed by an incre- 
dulous shake of the head. When, however, convinced of my identity, though 
somewhat mortified with the blow his vanity had received in his penetration, on 
which he so much prided himself, being thus so completely thrown out, his de- 
light knew no bounds. 

His life had been a singular one. When a boy, he had embarked before the 
mast on board a Russian trading-vessel, which, with the greater part of the crew, 
was lost off the English coast. Having subsequently engaged himself in a 
British trader, he was shortly afterwards pressed for the Navy, in which he served 
for a period of nine years, being present in the actions of the Nile, Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar, under the immortal Nelson. : 

Shortly after the later glorious event, he found means to return to his own 
country, and, having served as a bas officier both in the Russian Army and Navy, 


had been one of the colonists planted in the South, where he had become a pro- | 


ptictor ef horses and other cattle to a considerable extent. 
From the time of our first meeting scarcely a day now passed without my 


seeing him. The good old gentleman had some peculiarities which afforded con- 


siderable mirth to my gay and laught 





er-loving companions. His usual themesof brought up two, pushing them before him with his bayonet. They were hat- 


the Commander-in-Chief on the Kouban, having been carried by assault by the 
same party of mountaineers who had already caused so much mischief in our 
own immediate neighbourhood. | 

The leader of this band appeared almost gifted with omnipresence, since no | 
sooner did we hear of him in one place—where, like the destroying angel, his ; 
path was ever marked by flame, slaughter, and devastation—than, before even 
| the sensation caused by the event had subsided, we heard of his appearance in a 
wholly different quarter, ever successful in his blighting cuurse. 

On the present occasion, a flag of truce had been sent to the handful of men ; 
remaining in the village for its protection, summoning its immediate surrender, 
when the lives ofall should be spared ; but threatening, in the event of a refusal 
that the whole should be put tothe sword. ‘The cartel was not received, and 
| fearfully the Circassian Chieftain kept his word, since, on the place being car- 
ried by storm, every male living being within its lines was mercilessly slaugh- 
| tered. 


|“ My friend of the mountain!” I again thought. 





“Tf, indeed, Iam right in 


your further acquaintance !” 

This melancholy event retarded our departure a few days later than we origi- 
| nally intended, as we did not deem it prudent to pursue our route till some in- 
| timation had been received of the neighbourhood being clear of these hostile 
| visitants. 
| * The whole of the Imperial Guard are either quartered in the capital or its en- 
virons. 


+ To the Imperial Guard is attached a division of sailors termed the “ Equipage de la 
Garde.” 








OPERATIONS OF THE FIFTH OR PICTON’S 
SION IN THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE Diviston.—( Continued.) 

I had now sufficient time and leisure to admit of my peeping into the valley 
| and there I saw a sight which rivetted my attention, and I may say chained eve- 
|ry faculty. The entire valley presented a scene of scattered and individual 
combats between the isolated of both armies, principally cavalry. 

The solid mass I had seen twenty minutes before was there no more, and had 
now become a defenceless crowd. French officers were brought up from the 
hollow in great numbers, delivering up their swords. One of our privates 


DIVI- 





It was now two o’clock,and the General seeing no column of attack preparing 
for us, ordered us all to lie down, in order to save our men from the effects of 
their batteries, which still kept blazing away upon us. The whole place was 
strewed with the baggage of the prisoners we had taken in the first attack, and 
the contents of their knapsacks were scattered about. We amused ourselves, 
while lying down, by what could scarcely be fair, under other circumstances, 
viz., reading scraps of letters from the friends and connections of these poor fel- 
lows, who lay here and there upow the ground. In fact, we were all anxiety to 
find out what the people of France thought of the new revolution, and if the 
Allies had any chance of being received. 

These letters, however, were all of a friendly nature. They developed a 
great deal of good and proper feeling, and were, upon thé whole, not only inte- 
resting, but argued an advanced state of morality and education which quite 
surprised us. 

Round about us, also, lay a number of French soldiers who had been wound- 
ed, and unable to march with the prisoners of war to Brussels. We conversed 
long and frequently with them. Some had just been liberated from our prison- 
ships by the closing of the war in 1814. They were exceedingly cautious im 
disclosing their sentiments on the state of affairs, not knowing how the day 
might end. They told us, without hesitation, where the army of the Emperor 
was collected from, naming the different garrisons ; also, who commanded the 
corps which was opposed to us all day, viz D'Erlon’s. 

it now became necessary to send out skirmishers to the front, to keep the 
ground as usual. Our opponents did the same, but in far greater numbers, 
and consequently doing more execution. Their fine, long, light firelocke, 
with a small bore, are more efficient for skirmishing than our abominably 
clumsy machine. The French soldiers, whipping in the cartridge, give the 
butt of the piece a jerk or two onthe ground, which supersedes the use of 
the ramrod; and thus they fire twice for our once. I have occasionally seen 
some of our “old hands” do the same. At this skirmishing duty every officer 
took his turn; and it was astonishing to find how galling the fire of the enemy 
proved to be, and how many men we lost: even those who were lying down 
had their limbs ripped or furrowed up by missiles which reached them, when on 
the fall or descent. 

We began to be annoyed also by a well-directed fire from behind a smal! hil- 

* The French drummers make a great noise when they advance to the attack, stri- 
king up a beat which was well known to our old soldiers, and called “ old trousers, 
from its resembling ir sound the pronunciation of these words. They are said to be 





more active in carrying off the wounded than ours 
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lock, almost in the heart of our position. A knowing, enterprising fellow, hold- 
ing the post of La Haye Sainte, which we had lost, had sent a strong detach- 
ment,which got to the hillock (it was A little to the eastward) under cover of the 
brow, and opened a kind of masked battery upon us, ‘‘ too uear to be pleasant. 
A party from, I think, the 92nd, was sent to drive them away, and the spot was 
guarded. a : ; 

The firelocks cf the British army then in use were of a bad quality ; soldiers 
might be seen creeping about to get hold of the firelocks of the killed or wound- 
ed,to try if the locks were better than theirs,and dashing the worst on the ground 
as if in a rage witb it. I believe this was qute common throughout the war 
in Spain, &e. ‘ j 

We were thus employed, or recumbent for an hour and a half, during which 
time a small rain fell ; hot work appeared to be going on on our right ; and we 
were roused to arms again. Some one suggested (so we heard) that as the 
Fifth Division was reduced to 1500 or 1600 men, they should be relieved 
from the second line. ‘ Not a man!” his Grace is said to have replied ; 
indeed, I myself heard oiders given to that effect, if they should be reduced 
to 500, they must keep their ground. Sir Guy Campbell brought the message. 

The ranks of those corps which were on our right getting thin, as well as our 
own, we continued edging towards the centre, moving sometimes to the rear, 
or to a flank in quarter distance column, sometimes in line ; and then wheeling 
backwards into open column to avoid the enemy's ehot and shells as much as 
possible, as they were still pouring them into our position. This was the most 
unpleasant service of the whole day, as we stood a mark for their grape and shell 
without the power of ourselves giving a musket shot in reply. Our frequent 
change of position, as if to support some other operations, was our only relief, 
as it gave us hopes of employment and occupied the mind. 

It appears our aid was not required, and we were again orlered (about half- 
past five or thereby), to advance close to the crest of the position and there lie 
down, sending out skirmishers as before—and just afver this, it wes whispered 
that the Prussians were coming to our assistance, but no assurance to that effect 
coming from the authorities, we gave little heed to the information, and conti- 
nued skirmishing and lying dowu alternately. There we had ample time to 
think of the imprudences of former days, and vow to amend our ways ; the 
long day’s fighting not yet over, and the day itself drawing to a close, forced 
us to cast up in our minds the chances of being compelled, after all to abandon 
the field—there was no despondency ! far from it. We had perfect confidence 
in the arrangements of our chief: we had the wood of Soignies in eur rear not 
a mile distant, out of which neither French aor devil coulu have driven us, an- 
less we willed it; still the subject recurred to our minds in spite of hopes and 
assurance, and we prepared for the worst, by telling off our men and forming 
four small divisions out of a skeleton of a regiment. 

This done, and the knowledge that Lord Hiil’s corps had been scarcely (to 
say) engaged, having been the whole day on the eztreme right and not once 
attacked, we awaited the event with patience; moreover, we had a co:nplete 
division farther to the right stationed at Halle, which commanded the road to 
Brussels by Nivelles. It was under the veteran Sir C. Colville, who, had 
we been forced to retreat, would have effectually barred the way to any army 
attempting to follow us by the road to Brussels or Antwerp. 

Two Field Officers, the last in the field (of my own corps) were now knock- 
ed down, a number of men killed, and officers and men severely wounded, all 
in a few minutes, whilst the last mentioned operation was going on; and I 
could hear the soldiers say, ‘* Take us out of this—are we to be massacred! 
let us go and fightthem.” Relief apparently came at last, but it was only ap- 
parent. Some guns directed against the extreme right of the French line, 
which was now thrown back ‘en potence,” persuaded us, that Blucher was 
about to unite himself to our left, which promised to be more agreeable to us, 
as his advance was calculated to take the enemy in flank; we reckoned alas! 
without our host, some obstacle appeared to detain them’, and for another full 
hour all was silent, or it might be three-quarters of an hour that all was silent 
in that quarter. About this time our ball cartridge was all expended, and no 
supply being at hand the skirmishers were called in, seeing which, those of the 
enemy came on in the most daring manner step by step. ‘The ammunition 
cart was brought as quickly as possible to the hei 
withdrawn, it was left there for us. 
was either killed or wounded. 











ght, and the horses being 
Every man sent for a cask as a supply, 
Years after I noted this little affair, | met with 


an account of a similar feat by a sergeant in Gleig’s ‘*Cheisea Pensiouers !” 
he belonged to our brigade and division, but to another regiment than my hero, 
Sergeant Connor, of the Royals, who at last whipped out a cask, shouldere:! it, 
and came running towards us with it, when down he tumbled with a bad wound 


(like another Achilles) in the heel: he however managed to throw the barre! so 
as to make it roll down the slepe towards our post, on which we immedia‘ely 
resumed the offensive, and beat back the too forward skirmishers of the enemy. 
We now heard that the Black Brunswickers skirmished between us and the 
Prussian right, in fect they might be seen; so that about seven o’cluck, we 
might be said to be in communication with Blucher, though still a great way off 
We could distinctly see the French right exchanging round shot with them far 
away to the eastward, but they still seemed to hover, they did not come ont, and 
we saw nothing whatever of any Prussian soldiers until after the grand defeat 
near the centre. sj 

Tie fire opposite to our position slackened at last, and the attention of the 
whole army was now directed to an immense mass of French troops which 
was seen congregating on the main road, and on the right of our part of the 
line, just to the eastward and rear of La Haye Sainte and the chaussée—now 
comes the crisis, at least it was our crisis—the field must be won by some one 
The slackening of the fire from the front enabled our brigades to advance, in 
fact we crowned the whole of that part of the rising ground, resolved to keep 
it, from which station we had a perfect view of the whole operations connect- 
ep with the celebrated ‘ grand attack” on the centre of our army by Marshal 
Ney, under the eye of Napoleon. It does not properly belong to the records of 
Picton’s division, but as I never saw a good, or a detailed account of it, I trust 
mine will not prove unacceptable. I aim aware that [ undertake an arduous task, 
but the historians never having been furnished with materials, and some who 
have touctied on the subject appearing to see the contest from another point oj 
view, thereby not being able to do justice to the brave fellows who fought and 
died at that spot, think [ ought whilst | have still the breath of life to record 
what I saw on that momentous occasion, a!l of which was signally verified by 
the appearance of the field next morning, when I examined it narrowly. ; 

On being brought to the height just mentioned, our brigade was desired to 
keep under arms, show a front, but not to stir without orders. The regiments 
Opposite to the centre, or towards it, were reinforced, whilst the masses I have 
alluded to were collecting, and formed four deep. I was only told this, but the 
continuous rolling fire resembling the rolling of a drum, which proceeded from 
them, proved it to be the case. 

The chaussée, in mounting the slope from the hollow cuts through it so as to 
leave two small ridges, forming breastworks (in their way,) and which afforded 
very good cover for the advance of the attacking columns, and to clear the 
chaussée for it. This was of course immediately ‘occupied, or rather reinforced, 
for they had it previously, by a strong body of French sharpshooters. 

When everything was ready, this entrenched advance began to redouble their 
fire, resting their firelocks on the level of the plain where our troops were drawn 
up, and sweeping it in all directions, they kept up a heavy fire of musquetry. 
Our advance moved forward to dislodge them, and a scene ensued which I am 
afraid | cannot do justice to. It partook of the grand and terrible—and would 
you believe it of the unearthly and whimsical, but only those who saw it from 
where I stood could have that idea of it. f 

The slanting rays of the setting sun, reaching us through the medium of the 
smoke from the guns, rendered the atmosphere a camera obscura on a grand 
scale. Our horizon was exactly on a level with the ground on which the con- 
test between the two advances was going on, and we could see the figures, as 
on a camera obscura, brought out in strong relief and flitting backwards and 
forwards like shadows ; sometimes the Freuch darted forwards out of the ra- 
vine, and fired one by one, others behind them advanced some steps and fired 
also ; his neighbour again preceded him, and so on till they came up to our ad- 
vance (who had in like manner kept up a fire,) and at last were almost muzzle 
to muzzle ; neither party would recede : the contest wasterrible, the British recoil 
a few paces ! all is lost we thought, though we said nothing ; highly excited and 
with beating hearts, as if we were watching a prize-fight—again the British 
rally ! they push the French back step by step! by dint of musquetry, and al- 
most muzzle to muzzle over the ravine or small breast-work in disorder. 

Loud huzzahs, shaking the very welkin, proclaimed that this ground at last 
‘was our own; we shook hands with each other, we were mad with joy. 

In the mean time the troops near the centre of the line poured into the co- 
lumns of the French, meant to clear the way for the Imperial Guards to Brus- 
sels, an unceasing and rolling fire of musketry ; our Artillery also cut them up 
dreadfully ; but our musketry gaining their flanks like showers of hail, they 
Pte staggered, and their advance falling upon them in disorder as just related, 

aga hee g ch our batteries became silent. W hilst this was 
going on, roops on the west side of the road acted most effectively, but 
this | did not see. 

I shall never forget some of the French 
doubtable enemies ; some 


_— 


Guards turning to look at their re- 
ingering rays of the sun falling on their faces through 


* [have since heard they could 
ave § he: ’ not clear the wood of Frisc dt 
Cearing it, the French right held them in check, , a ee ae Soe 
eurrehouten hots a - —_ o number of concurring circumstances and 
tet yt acts, 1s boun » Delleve that they were Aeld at bay by » French 4 
© believes the fact can be established without the aid of inferencn hig aaa 


the smoke now nearly cleared away, threw a lurid kind of glare upon their coun- 
tenances, and gave them a fierce look, particularly when the gleam from the 
musquetry assisted. But: the “déroute” wes a sight indeed! and we could 
scarcely believe our eyes as we saw them throw down their arms. 

I had an excellent Opportunity of seeing all this, as we were now quite near the 
road, exactly opposite to La Belle Alliance, on the little eminence above La 
Haye Sainte. We were standing drawn up in line to be ready to charge them in 
flank, and the moment the rout in the centre took place, the whole army advanced 
with loud shouts—but the contest was over. Our brave enemies did any thing 
but run away ; they retired slowly and our murderous fire ceased. 

As to the hour on which the battle of the 18th terminated, every one who was 
there must remember that the gleam, or fiash, from the discharge of the fire-arms 
was quite perceptible, therefore it must have been between half-past eight and 
nine o'clock. It was twilight during a considerable portion of the last struggle, 
probably rendered more dense from the smoke. 

I hold that a well-commanded and well-disciplined body of British troops is 
invincible in a fair field; had mass succeeded mass after these failures, they 
would assuredly have shared the same fate*. 





Since these memoranda were penned I have learnt that some French writers 
have insisted that this hitherto victorious column was seized with “a panic.” 
When we consider that there was aninextinguishable fire pouring into it like hail, 
comprising grape and round shot—that seeing our line on the right and left con- 
verging to bayonet and enclose them—I think myself that their panic, if it were 
the case, was not to be wondered at. 

I have stated that the whole line advanced the moment the Imperial Guards 
gave way, and we among the rest. By this time we had been joined by some of 
vur officers and men that had been slightly wounded,—some with their arms in 
slings, some with bandages tied round, and a field-officer, grim as death, made a 
wariike enough appearance at the head of our corps with a white napkin round 
his head under his cap. We saw no enemy in our progress to the opposite side. 
Just as we started it was dusk, and we saw the flash or gleam of the Prussian 
guns far on our left, and I was told they had deployed. Since then I find the 
French right kept them at bay, until, finding their own centre routed, they with 


| drew, followed by the Prussian left, while the right inclined towards us, and reach- 


ed us on the great road, by which route they followed the enemy. They did 
not fire a single musket in our defence—I! suppose the French right would not 
letthem. The great struggle at the centre was over, and the enemy in full re- 
treat, before their first adyanced guard of cavalry touched our left ; in fact, we 
descried them in the hollow, in our progress to the French position. 

This is indisputable—and whatever merit they may have had, (stung with the 
recollection of their defeat on the 16th at Ligny,) in pursuing and crippling the 
retreating French, they had nothing to do with the fight, as regarded the troops 
we were dealing with—they drew the attention of part of the right of Napoleon's 
army, and that was all. It has been so much the fashion, on the part of the ad- 
mirers of Napoleon, to detract from the merit of the British soldier, and to at- 
tribute the success of the day to these Prussians, that I have, after years of re- 
flection on the subject, submitted a few arguments on that interesting question, 
which will be found at the end of my letters 

The hollow, in the twilight of a summer evening, presented a scene of great 
interest—the wounded of both armies crying piteonsly for ‘‘water! water!” 
We had much ado to avoid treading upon these unfortunate beingst, and to give 
the slain a wide berth. Our division made direct for La Belle Alliance ; where 
being ordered to halt, and there being no enemy to be seen, but heaps of wounded 
French soldiers, we prepared to bivouac exactly at half-past nine, having been 
nearly twelve hours under arms, ten under fire, and, perhaps, eight hours hotly 
engaged in some shape or other. 

The battle was over ; deep silence reigned, save the busy low hum which ge- 
nerally proceeds from the camp or bivouac of some thousands of men. The ear, 
ent throughout the day with the roaring of the cannon, experienced an uneasy 


kind of sensation. It could not be called rest—there is nothing I could liken it 
to but itself. The day looked like a waking dream! Good Heaven! was it 


re:l’ Had we defeated Napoleon’ What will they think of usathome? and 
ch like reflections passed through our minds. 

Still a deep and intense feeling of wonder at the magnitude of our victory pos- 
sessed our faculties, for we lay onthe ground which had been occupied in force 
by the enemy the whole day; their dead, wounded, and dying lying all 
arour d 

Jur splendid artillery appeared to be unerring, (most of the French authors 
ak of it as murderous,) if we cuuld judge from its effects. 

i arrived in the little court-yard of La Belle Alliance just in time to save some 
wounded Frenchmen from a crueldeath. ‘They had been crammed into an out- 
house, and, although we concluded that we had reconnoitred the whole, (filled 
a!so with wounded,) it appears the one in question had escaped us. Fire-wood 


bemg indispensable, and there being none to be had, the roof of this outhouse 


Mr. CHARLES BULLER coudemned the resolution, as an attack on Mi- . 
nisters which involved its mover in no responsibility. Then he went intoan ex- 
amination of historical precedents: and then he vindicated the policy of the 
present Government at home and abroad, as compared with that of their pre- 
decessors ; contending that Sir Robert’s ill success formerly was no result of 
temporary causes, but a fault of system, which he could not avoid : were he to 
come into power now, he could do no other than repeat old errors, and bring his 
administration to a close as disastrous to himself and the country as that of his 
last. Sir Robert should have changed the course of his political life at its grand 

climacteric, the time of Catholic Relief. 

Lord STANLEY would have imagined that Government would meet the re- 
solution with a counter-resolution, declaring that they possess the confidence of 
the House ; but instead of that, they had met it with a feeble opposition, and at 
last with a hesitating and reluctant admission of its truth. Sir John Hobhouse 
had boasted of the measures which Ministers had carried ; but it had been shown 
that for carrying every one of these measures, on which a division had taken 
place, they were indebted to the support of the Opposition. One circumstance, 
however, had been omitted—Ministers had been aided by the Opposition half a 
dozen or twenty times in defeating their own political supporters ; they did not 
even possess their confidence. The Ballot was negatived in 18388, by 315 
against 198 ; but to this majority the Conservatives were obliged to furaish no 
less than 250. In 1839, Mr. O’Connell’s motion to assimilate the Irish franchise 
was supported by 92, and opposed by 155; of whom 106 were Conservatives. 
Mr. Hume’s motion fer the Amelioration of the Reform Act was negatived by @ 
majority of 85; of whom 56 were Conservatives. In June 1839, Sir Hesketh 
Fieetwood brought in bill to alter the qualification of voters in townships; it 
was supported by 81 votes, and 168 Conservatives helped 39 Ministerialists to 
reject it. Lord Stanley reproved Mr. Macaulay for having boasted that the 
Ministers were supported by the favour of the Crown. A more dangerous doc- 
trine could not be appealed to by the Minister of a Sovereign of the house of 
Hanover. Of the personal favour of the Crown they knew nothing in that 
House, and ought to know nothing ; and, deep as was the crime of that Minis- 
ter who sought to abuse the personal favour of the Crown for the selfish pur- 
poses of his own interest, deeper still was his guilt who dared to use the name 
and supposed favour of the Sovereign to overawe the discussion and to fetter the 
free exercise of the right of debate of the Representatives of the People of 
this country. Mr. Macaulay had said that a Government might go on so long as 
the House did not censure its administration of existing laws distinctly from its 
legislative measures. Lord Stanley was rejoiced to hear no other person echo so 
dangerous a doctrine, in support of which not a single authority had been 


by such a censure. On their legislative measures, however, Ministers had not 
sustained a solitary defeat, but a series of defeats. Sir George Grey had ase — 
serted the right of Government to take the alternative of a resignation or a dis- 
solution: the prerogative of the Crown in dissolving Parliament was not a fit 
question to be introduced into that House; the advisers of the Crown, and 
they alone, were responsible for its exercise. Come when that might, however, 
the Opposition did not fear it, and Lord Stanley believed that the country de- 
sired it. But what could be its object !—not to facilitate the working of go» 
vernment, nor to reconcile differences between the two Houses of Parliament, 
for the two Houses already concurred in condemning the measures of Govern 
ment; and if Ministers did succeed by a dissolution in obtaining a new majority 
of some one or two, that would only place the two Houses at issue and r 

the difficulties of Government ; though it might keep them in office for some 
time longer. Lord Stanley quoted Sir Henry Petty, (Lord Lansdowne,) Lord 
Howick, (Lord Grey,) Mr. Shaw Lefevre, aud Mr. Whitbread, who indignantly 
condemned a threat of dissolution put forth by the Government of 1807. , He 
cited the words of Mr. Huskisson, against the agitation of the Corn-laws which 
was threatened by Mr. Whitbread’s motion for inquiry in 1826, He then read 
an Anti-Corn-law address issued at Stroud ; asking whether it was proper tostir 
up these popular appeals at a time when the House was called upon to er- 
ate on one of the most important questions that could come before Parliament ? 
After seven years of intimate political connexion, Sir Robert Peel and himself 
found that they entertained the most cordial concurrence on all politi¢al ques- 
tions. With an attack on the consistency of Lord Worsley and Mr, Handley, 
Lord Stanley concluded, by declaring that the time had come when theforbear- 
ance of the Opposition was at an end. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL had never encountered a more unsubstantial motion. 
How, he asked, was the assertion that Ministers had crippled the energies of 
the country supported? was it by referring to the Mediterranean, Turkey, In- 
dia, China, the Colonies, or Ireland? With respect to the historical preceden 
Lord John insisted on their inapplicability to the circumstances of the pre 
time-—A great change had taken place in the constitution ; aad gene the. 
legislation of the Ministers whose resignation had been taken for precedents, it » 





was Just about to be pulled down for cooking purposes ; about a dozen soldiers 
of the 92nd had their hands upon it, to make a strong pull and a pull altogether. 
A scream from within made me start, and look in through a window, open, and 
on the west; when, horrible as were the sights I had seen during the day, here 
was an accumulation of the whole at one glance! and I cannot think of it to this 
dav without a shudder. 

In the dim twilight of the June evening I could discern about thirty spectral- 
looking wounded, extended, orrather closely packed, on the floor. The idea of 
the roof of the house being pulled down over their heads made my very flesh 
creep. They entreated for mercy—a prayer, I should hope, not necessary. I 
got the soldiers to desist ; many of them showed much commisseration : for hu- 
manity tos beaten enemy is the characteristic of the British troops in cool 
blood. In the morning some such woeful sights met our eyes ; but of them in 
my * Visit to the Field.” 

We had water brought to our bivouac from a neighbouring ditch. Some had 
preserved their havresacks and spirit flasks slung over their shoulders, and, after 
a cup or two, we tried to repose. We had kindled a fire with billets of wood, 
aud placing the feet towards it, lay down on the ground. 

Of the regiment to which I belonged we missed twenty-six officers, killed and 
wounded, during the two days’ fighting. There were only ten remaining, and 
six of these had been wounded, gone to the rear, been bled, bandaged, and re- 
turued, as before mentioned. 

We certainly had had a busy day! and, exhausted with toil and exertion, 
nany of us sunk into a sound sleep. 

The arrival of rations in the middle of the night induced some to rouse them- 
selves ; as there is no “* partition treaty” to secure to you your share of beef and 
biscuit in your absence, particularly in the bivouac ; besides, our servants and 
baggage were still at the villages in the rear, and some were on their way to 
Antwerp, owing to a false alarm. 

Cooking proceeded throughout the night, our soldiers making use of the 
breast-pieces of the Cuirassiers, which lay in abundance around us, for frying- 
pans. I ate some very govud collops cooked in that way ; and about four o’clock 
we sat up and conversed. We talked of the battle, “our minds more and more 
filled with what they would say about us at home, than anything else. There 
was no exultation! None! We had, many of us, when in the Peninsula, tried 
the mettle of French soldiers—we concluded the campaign just begun, and 
looked forward to have another desperate fight in a day or two; therefore we de- 
termined not to holloa till we had got out of the wood. 

Plunder was offered for sale in great quantities, chiefly gold and silver watches, 
rings, &e. &c. Of the former I might have bought a dozen for a dollar a-piece. 
The new owners made no distinction as to quality of the French watches, they 
were all, gold and silver, five francs a-piece ; which sagacious resolution provo- 
ked a smile, as well as at the price fixed on stray horses—all of which were sold 
at a dollar a-head. 

I do not think any officer bought of this plunder, probably reflecting (as I 
did) that in a few days our pockets would be rifled of them as quickly as those 





of the French had been. My riding-poney, having been killed, it was fair to 
purchase a French troop-horse from a drummer, all inquiry about his age, pedi- 
gree, &c., being quashed by mutual consent—the distinction between ‘* meum 
| and tuum” being for the moment forgotten.—(To be concluded next week.) 





| *Itis a vulgar error to assert that we owed to the Prussians even the consequences of 
| the victory. 
| but long before they came near us we had captured 200 pieces of cannon. 


we to fear from an enemy without artillery, aud dead beaten ! 


sure to loss of life, we could not look back on the sabre-wounds made by our cavalry 
without regret. Defenceless men, it is to be feared, were cut down in the wantonness 
of triumph. A poor French soldier adverted to some i! treatment he had received, 
holding up his cheek nearly sliced off by a sabre-cut, and which he was trying to re- 
unite. He was wounded and disabled besides 


Kmpervial Parliament. 


WANT OF CONFIDENCE—CORN LAWS. 
House of Commons, June A. 

The adjourned debate on Sir Robert Peel’s resolution against the Ministers 
was opened by Mr. SHEIL, who objected to Sir Robert Peel's resolution, that 
it contained no condemnation of the measures of the Ministers against whom it 
was directed, and was accompanied by no manifesto of the intentions o! the as- 
pirants to office. He praised Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, which had 
made the Mediterranean the centre of the world, and placed England's influence 
there in a commanding posture; and Lord vohn Russell's policy at home, which 
had tranquillized the country without the aid of Olivers and Edwardses; and he 
enlarged upon Sir Robert Peel's difficulties with Ireland, augmented by Lord 
Stanley’s Registration Bill. 





They pursued the broken army, and captured the Emperor's carriage ; | 
What had | 


t Selfish and hardened as men become under the circumstances attendant on expo- | 


tute-book. Since the Reform Bill, great changes long delayed had been de- 
manded, and Government was obliged to submit a multitude of bills to the re- 
fusal of the Legislature; while there was a less servile adherence to Govern- 
ment than used formerly to obtain. Lord John then mentioned the Test and 
Corporation Act and Catholic Relief, toshow that strong governments might be 
subject to similar difficulties with the present “weak” Government. And 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, members of Lord Grey’s Government 
when it was defeated on the Malt-tax, and when Sir Robert helped to retrieve 
that defeat by rescinding the resolution of the House, were not much shocked 
and astonished. Lord John recapitulated what the Whigs had done, which Sir 
Robert Peel left undone on going out of office—He had left the power of re- 
turning Members to the House, in some 150 or 200 instances, in the hands of 
individuals, while the great towns of the country were unrepresented ; he had 
left 800,000 British subjects in the condition of domestic animals; abuses in 
the Poor-law which threatened to swallow up the landed property of the coun- 
try; municipal corporations self-elected ; tithes a subject of constant dispute 
between the clergyman and his parishioners ; the poor in Ireland absolutely des- 
titute; perpetual disputes between the clergy and dissenters on account of 
compulsory ceremonial in marriages and baptism ; the municipal corporations of 
Ireland in a state of exclusiveness and intolerance. All this had been reversed ; 
and to the list of measures by which that had been done, must be added reforms 
of the criminal law and the Canada Union Act. Lord John had perhaps been 
too sensitive on the subject of organic changes; but he must say that these 
changes had been effected without a pretence for saying that the country had 
been disturbed ; and the continued rise in the Funds vindicated the administra- 
tion of the finaaces. In reference to the grand failures with which Ministers 
were charged, the Appropriation-clause had been abandoned, not because it 
was rejected by the Commons, but to avoid collision with the House of Lords , 
and Lord Jobn could not regard the question as finally at rest even now, tho’ 
he was not prepared to stir in it himself ; and the Jamaica Bill Sir Robert Peel 
had himself declared was not a party measure ; while the Duke of Weiling- 
ton expressed an opinion that Ministers had resigned prematurely upon it. 
The majority of 18 on the appointment of the present Speaker, immediately af- 
terwards, restored the position of Government. Lord John repeated some ar- 
guments in favour of the choice which Ministers had made m the alternative 
of new taxes, loans, or financial reform, to make up the deficiency. They 
had duly pondered the weighty reasons for resignation or dissolution, and had 
decided in favour of the latter; but no threats had been uttered on the sub- 
ject. He did not believe with Mr. Hawes that Sir Robert Peel contemplated 
a trifling change in the sliding scale: he thought that if he had the power he 
would make a very great change ; but at all events on a subject of so much 
importance it was advisable to appeal to the people ; and the decision of that 
night would evidence such a division of parties as would preveut Sir Robert 
himself from carrying on the Government with the present House of Com- 
mons. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL commenced his reply by observing that he did not 
need to be reminded of the measures that had passed—He knew something 
of criminal-law reform, though he had not paid a commission to sit for five 
years ; he had introduced a bill to remove the grievances of Dissenters in re- 
gard to marriages and baptisms; the Irish Tithe Act, with the important ad- 
dition, he admitted, of compulsory commutation, was copied from his own 
bill; and with respect to half the measures that had been named, they had been 
carried with the help of the Opposition. He not had taunted Lord John with 
the Jamaica Bill; but the fact wae, that Government was forced to adopt his 
| policy ; and to trust to him for averting that revolution once a year which Lord 
| John used to deprecate, and for defending the prerogative of the Crown. Sir 
Robert contrasted the state of the finances when he left office, when there 
was a surplus of £2,000,000, with the existing deficiency of £7 600,000. He 
then replied to the constitutional objections which had bee n urged against his 
resolution—He had never said that Ministers, upon being defeated on a single 
measure, should resign at once ; but two years ago, Lord Morpeth, after a se- 
ries of defeats, made the frightful announcement that Government had at last 
determined to exist no longer upon sufferance. As to the cistinction between 
legislative and administrative confidence, (hat was swept away by the admission 
of the whole of the Ministers, that the defeat on the Sugar-duties, following 
other defeats, had placed them in a situation which left them no alternative but 
to resign or dissolve. But, in fact, a Government rested for public confidence 
more on its legislative measures than onthe mere departmental ad:ministration : 
did not the measure of Catholic Relief, the Test and Corporation Act Repeal, 
the Municipal Bill, the Poor-law, impart to the Ministers by whom they were 
propounded their distinctive character in the eyes of the people? Look at the 
consequences of enforcing the distinction : the Crown, when desirous of influ- 
encing the House of Commons, would seek to place it in the wrong by pro- 
posing popular measures for a rejection which would incur popular odium , 
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duced; nor was there a single instance of a Government having been displaced | 


would be seen that they had placed a very meagre list of measures on the Sta- \ 
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the House would have no influence on the government except through 
ing with its administrative functions. It is said that the Reform Bill 
neutralized historical precedents ; but Sir Robert should have thought that 
pcates of that measure would have held it more strictly to represent the 
of the people than formerly, and therefore more worthy of deference. 
n as to the right to dissolve—It was said that the present juncture was 
r for grave consideration : if so, his resolution was not so utterly ground- 
; especially as no intimation had been given that Government contemplated 
j dissolution until it was actually announced. It had therefore at least elicit- 
the declaration as to the course which Government felt bound totake. Sir 
did not deny that Ministers had a right to dissolve ; but he denied their 
ht to pick and choose a measure to offer to the refusal of a condemned Par- 
nt ; they ought to have dissolved immediately after they obtained a re- 
1 of the annual Sugar-duties. Sir Robert denied that he had fomented 
igious animosities in Ireland, and pointed to the fact that he had caused 
voluntary suppression of the Oranges Lodges. He declared it preposterous 
call upon him for details in respect to the Corn-duties ; but all knew that 
was more steady in defence of the existing Corn-laws than he had been ; 
h he would not irrevocably bind himself to resist any improvement in the 
of the present system. Why had not these questions of corn, sugar, 
timber been proposed before, if they were sincerely proposed? His own 
ession was, however, that two budgets had been prepared, one for fair 
her and another for foul : the foul weather had brought out the present 
all these uncertainties, he had felt it his duty to bring the House to a 
inct declaration. 
House then divided ; when the resolution was affirmed, by 312 to 311— 
fans of 1 against Ministers. 
‘Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved the adjournment of the House till Monday ; 
ing till that time to consider the course which he should pursue with the | 
n-laws. Sir Robert Peel assented, and the House agreed. | 
Dn Monday, Lord JOHN RUSSELL explained the views of Government— | 
notice was given of Sir Robert Peel's resolution, Lord John had expressed | 
colleagues the opinion, that if Sir Robert should obtain a m: jority, the 
ion of the Corn-laws ought not to be brought on as a Government mo- 
and that Ministers ought not to continue in office. On Saturday last he 
ted that opinion, and found that the majority of his colleagues agreed with 
[So says the Times report : the other papers omit the word majority. It 
rved that Lord John was sometimes almost iraudible.] He had there- 
to announce, that it was not his intention to give any notice with respect to 
) Corn-laws during the present session. Not that the various reasons urged 
the measure would have deterred him. With regard to the reproach 
that the subject of the Poor-laws had been dropped, it was to be observed, that 
that was a question of detail, upon which speeches would have been made, not 
te the efficacy of the measure, but merely to catch a fleeting popularity 
on thé hustings ; but with respect to the Corn-laws, his object was to ascertain 
inion of the House on the principle of the Government measure. He 
that the discussion of the measure would have tended to allay rather 
than t@ provoke excitement. If he had gone on with that discussion, one 
branc his argument would have been, that as we have now a much greater 
than any which we ever had at any preceding period in the history of 
, the laws affecting the importation of corn impose a heavier re- 
than any Corn-laws since the reign of Charles the Second, with the 
ion of the Corn-laws which were in force after the close of the war, 
1815 to the year 1827. He would have shown, from the actual 
importation of corn, that we do not realize that independence of foreign nations 
which was by some thought to be the most important object of the Corn-laws ; 
that agricultural distress proved that those laws did not effectually protect agri- 



























culture ; the fluctuating scale prevented a regular and constant trade ; 
while thé iple of a fixed duty was suppurted by some of the ablest men 
in the co , not in public, to excite popular feeling, bat in the retirement of 
their clos It would have been of some advantage to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer-had the question of the Corn-laws not been connected with that of 
the Sugar and Timber-duties—had it been left as it had been ever since Lord 
Grev assumed office, in 1830, an open question: but it was the principle of the 
new Budget that prohibition should be done away with, and it would have been 
impossible with that general view to omit the question of corn. Lord John de- 
nied the assumption of Sir Robert Peel that Government had formed two 
Budgets, one for fair and one for foul weather. He then stated what Govern- 
ment intended to do—They proposed to take the Civil Contingencies, some es- 
timates relative to services in Canada and in China, in Committee of Supply ; 
and they further proposed to follow as to the Miscellaneous Estimates the course 
nm pursued on the, dissolution of Parliament in 1830, after the 
George the Fourth—to take a sum on account of the Miscellaneous 
for six months from the Ist of April last; which would supply the 
wants of the public service, and prevent inconvenience to several 
individuals and public officers. Alluding to the equal division of parties, 
@ Oppositiun having obtained a Majority of only one, while but eight Mem- 
upon whom no party could reckon, were absent, Lord John came to the 
seonclusion that the only way of solving the question raised by the late events 
" was to appeal to the country—If the decision of the country should prove to be 
in favour of the right honourable gentleman opposite and those with whom he 
acted, there would be no further use in continuing the struggle for the offices 
which Ministers at present held; but if it should appear that the opinion of 
the country went the other way, Ministers would be in a position more effectual- 
ly to further the progress of measures which they deemed so highly essential to 
the public welfare. He concluded by moving that the House go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Miscellaneous Estimates. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL placed implicit reliance on Lord John’s statement that 
two Budgets had not been prepared ; but that implication was a mere infer- 
ence from the real charge which he had brought against Government—The real 
charge which he had made, if charge it could be called, was, that, if a measure 
involving so many interests had been contemplated at an earlier period,—for it 
was nothing less than a relaxation of a whole commercial policy,—Perliament 
should have been informed of it much earlier; and it should even have been 
made a part of the announcement in the Speech from the Throne. He con- 
cluded that the Budget had been framed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Import-duties Committee : but no Member of the Government had 
sat on that Committee, and if they had determined to act upon its representa- 
tions the Committee ought to have been reappointed. Sir Robert thought that 
Lord John Russell on the present occasion ought to have taken one of two 
courses—either to have brought on the sunject of the Corn-laws for discussion, 
or to have abstained altogether from touching it: he ought not to have paraded 
the heads of the arguments which he would have used had the discussion taken 
place. However, Sir Robert would not provoke the forbidden discussion by 
entering upon the details which Lord John had omitted; especially as Lord 
Jobn’s suminary of arguments was not so weighty as to render a reply neces- 
sary. Upon the proposition of dissolving Parliament Sir Robert would offer no 
opinion, except that if it took place it should be immediate—He would leave the 
responsibility of that proceeding entirely to those upon whom it ought to de- 
volve, the Ministers ; but it was not his wish to throw the slightest obstacle in 
their way ; although he thought the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to take the whole of the remaining Estimates for six months was a very 
unusual course. If the prerogative of the Crown was to be exercised, it should 
be done at once ; and the new Parliament should be convoked as soon as possi- 
ble ; not only by reason of the unsettled state in which all commercial business, 
especially the import-trade in corn, was left by the newly-proposed measures, | 
but still more with reference to the condition of the Executive Government, | 
which was now recorded as being no longer in possession of the confidence of | 
the people. No considerations of personal or private convenience ought to in- | 
terfere. Precedent was all in favour of what he urged. Mr. Pitt, who dis.| 
solved an adverse l*arliament in 1784, convened the new one immediately ; the 
same thing wasdone in 1807, and again in 1831. The country, therefore, had | 
a right to expect the immediate reassembling of the Legislature. Sir Robert 
would be satisfied with Lord John’s simple declaration that Ministe 
to advise the speedy convocation of the new Parliament. There was no con- 
stitutional objection to such an anticipation. The King’s Speech before the | 
dissolution in 1807 had expressed an intention to assemble the new Parliament | 
forthwith : the same announce 
Third, and afterwards in 1831. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, though not bound to communicate the intentions 
of the Cabinet on this head, had no hesitation in saying, that Ministers, in ad- 
vising the Crown, would state that no time ought to be lost in dissolving the 
present Parliament, and that the new Parliament ought to be summoned with- 
out delay. , 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was quite satisfied ; and would make no objection to 
the period for which the votes were about to be taken. 

Mr. WAKLEY remarked, that Sir Robert was more niggardly now of pro- 
mises for the future than he had been in 1835—What had the right honourable 
baronet said soon after the publication of his celebrated Tamworth letter on the 
debate in the new House of Commons on the motion respecting the address? 
—*‘* I make great offers, which should not lightly be rejected. 1 offer you the 
prospect of continued peace ; the restored confidence of powerful states, that 
are willing to seize the Opportunity of reducing great armies, and thus diminish 
ing the chances of hostile collision ; I offer you reduced estimates, improve- 
ments in civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical law, the settlement of the 
tithe question in Ireland, the commutation of tithe in England, the removal of 
any real abuse in the Church, the redress of those grievances of which the Dis- 
senters have any just ground to complain. I offer you these specific mea 
sures ; and I offer also to advance, soberly and cautiously it is true, in the path 
of progressive improvement. I offeralso the best chance that these things can 
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be effected in willing concert with the other authorities of the State ; thus re- 


storing harmony, insuring the maintenance, but not excluding the reform (where 
reform is really requisite) of ancient institutions.” 
promises of the right honourable baronet at that time. 


These were the offers and 


SIR ROBERT PEEL.—“ And I repeat them now.” 
NEW PROJECTILE. 


House of Commons, June 16. 
Mr. WAKLEY rose, in pursuance of notice, “to inquire of Lord Viscount 
Ingestrie whether some experiments, said to have been witnessed by his lord- 


ship, which were performed by Mr. Warner, to demonstrate the power and uti- 


lity of certain inventions alleged tu be applicable to naval and military conflicts, 
were correctly described in a morning journal, and in a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Walesby, the barrister.” The hon member said, that in the 
month of August last an editorial notice appeared in The Times journal, stating 
that a discovery had been made of an enormous power, applicable to the pur- 
pose of destruction, and calculated to affect in an extraordinary degree the usu- 
al course of warfare on the face of the globe. It was represented to have a 
force so vast and extraordinary, that it was difficult for those who had not exa- 
mined it to believe that such a thing could exist ; but at the same time the 
writer of the article challenged inquiry, and gave an account of proceedings 
which had taken place in relation to it before his late Majesty Willian I'V., and 
also the Lords of the Admiralty. It appeared that the matter had been after- 
wards been laid before Viscount Melbourne, who had referred it to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. The notice which appeared in the newspaper he had men- 
tioned in August was followed by two or three others in September, and then 


| the question appeared to be set at rest till the month of February in the pre- 


sent year, when another notice appeared, giving an account of an experiment 
said to have been performed on a sheet of water in Essex, on the property of 
Mr. Boyd. The writer stated that ‘the trial took place in the grounds of Mr. 
Boyd, in the county of Essex, a few miles from town, in the presence of Sir 
R. Peel, Sir G. Murray, Sir H. Hardinge, Sir F. Burdett, Lord Ingestrie, Co- 
lonel Gurwood, Captain Britton, Captain Webster, and some other gentlemen, 
who all appeared very much astonished at what they saw. A boat, 23 feet long 
and 7 broad, was placed in a large sheet of water ; the boat had been the day 
before filled in with solid timber, four and a half feet in depth, crossed in every 
direction, and clamped together with eight-inch spike nails. This filling in was 
made under the inspection of Captain Britton, who stated the fact to the distin- 
guished gentlemen we have mentioned, and also that the inventor never went 
near the workmen employed, that no suspicion might be entertained of any com- 
bustible materials being lodged in the hold of the vessel. Several of the gen- 
tlemen were on Saturday rowed ina punt to the vessel, and examined it for 
themselves, so that every doubt might be removed as to the cause of destruc- 
tion being external, and not from the springing of any mine. When the diffe- 
rent parties had taken up their positions, on asignal from the inventur, the boat 
was set in motion, and struck just abaft her starboard bow, and instantaneously 
scattered into a thousand fragments. At the moment of collision the water 
parted, and presented tothe eye of our informant the appearance of a huge 
vowl, while upon its troubled surface he noticed a corruscation precisely re- 
sembling forked lightning. A column of water was lifted up in the air like 
a huge fountain, from which were projected upwards for many hundred feet 
the shattered fragments of the vessel, which fell many of them several hun- 
dred yards distance in the adjacent fields. Our informant examined many 
pieces, and found the huge nails snapped like carrots; the mast looked like a 
tree riven by lightning, and never before, as he assures us, has he witnessed so 
sudden and complete a destruction, though he has seen shell and rocket prac- 
tice on the largest scale.” The hon. member proceeded to say, that this was 
nearly all he knew on the subject. He thought the house and the country 
were entitled to some information on a question of such vast magnitude, af- 
fecting the maritime power of the country, and important both as regarded 
the demands of humanity and considerations of public economy. If such a 
power as this was in existence there would be an end of war; for he believed 
very few persons would be found willing to expose themselves to such a force 
as was described in the account he had read. What he wished to know from 
the noble lord opposite, who had witnessed more than one experiment, was, 
whether the account given in The Times newspaper, which had been repeat- 
ed by Mr. Walesby, a gentleman of uadoubted veracity, was true, and enti- 
tled to belief. 

Viscount INGESTRIE said, that in answer to the question put to him, he 
would state shortly to the house, that in his opinion the account of the experi- 
ment alluded to by the hon. member was perfectly true. He very much re- 
gretted that this subject had been brought before the public by means either 
of a newspaper or a pamphlet, or by a conversation in that house; because he 
thought the immense power obtained by this invention ought to have been se- 
cured to the country in the most secret manner possible. He had been aware 
of this invention now for upwards of ayear. His attention had been called to it 
by an indistinct paragraph which he saw by accident ina newspaper. It struck 
him that there was something behind more than met the eye, and he followed 
upthe track. He could only state, that from that hour his conviction had be- 
come stronger every moment, that the possession of the invention was of the 
greatest possible moment to this country. He should hesitate in making this 
statement were it only his own opinion, but when the same opinion had been 
expressed to Her Majesty’s Government by such distinguished officers as Sir 
Richard Keats and Sir Thomas Hardy, who unfortunately were now no more, 
he could not refrain from saying that this was a subject of the greatest possible 
importance to this country. There were other officers now living who had wit 
nessed the experiment, and among them Sir G. Murray, who had gone to see 
the experiment at his seggestion, and who was struck, as everybody must be, 
with the immense power which was contained in a small compass. That gal- 
lant officer had authorized him to say, that after communicating further with 
the inventor, he had had an interview with the First Lord of the Treasury, to 
state to him his opinion that Government ought to inquire into the matter. 
The inventor of this new power had to his knowledge expended the whole of 
his fortune upon it, and had been for ten years endeavouring to press on the 
Government the necessity of taking up the subject. He had been pressed in 
a way which he (Lord Ingestrie) need not describe, but which was certainly 
most embarrassing, and he would say that the house and the country owed him 
the greatest possible gratitude for his patriotism in resisting the most tempt- 
ing offers from foreign Governments, which would have at once relieved him 
from all his difficulties. (Cheers.) The gentleman of whom he spoke persist- 
ed nobly, determined to sacrifice his own pecuniary interests for the present, in 
order that the benefits of the invention might be secured to his own country 
He (Viscount Inyestrie) felt very strongly and deeply on this subject ; he had 
taken it up in no light spirit ; he had investigated i, and believed it to be of the 
most vital importance. Through his means the inventor had had communica- 
tion, both personally and by letter, with the First Lord of the Treasury; he 
had not failed to urge on the noble lord the necessity of ascertaining whether 
the discovery were worth possessing or not. It could easily be ascertained, in 
a very short time, whether the invention were valuable or not ; that was all he 
asked for ; but he must say that it was cruelto the inventor and unjust to the 
country that the question should not long ago have been decided. He had gi- 
ven the noble lord at the head of the Treasury a warning that he might feel it 
his duty to bring the question before the house, and, had the session continued, 
he should probably have submitted adistinct motion with reference to it. Now 
that the matter had become public, he hoped nv further time would be lost, but 
he must repeat his regret at this publicity having been given to it, as it would 
render negotiation more difficult with the inventor, and, in his opinion, the se 
cret ought to have remained in the breast of the noble lord and of the inventor. 

Sir F. BURDETT took a subsequent opportunity of saying that he had been 
a witness to the experiment, and, though no one could adequately judge of it 
who had not seen war, he would state that he could not conceive a sight more 
astonishing. The contrast between the small bulk and trivial appearance of the 
instrument, and the mighty effects produced. was most marvellous. The hon. 


| baronet then went on to describe the explosion, which scattered the substance 


against which the projectile was directed into fragments, some of which wero 
blown overa grove of high trees near the spot. He had himself raised up a 
fragment about half as large as the table. He hoped means would be taken to 
secure to the country a power of such magnitude, and which those who could 
estimate it said would produce effects infinitely greater than any invention of the 
kind yet heard of. 

The conversation here terminated. 


THE SOUND DUES. 
House of Commons, June 18. 

Mr. HUTT wished to ask the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere) whether any steps had been taken on the subject of the Sound Dues, 
to which he had called the attention of Ministers on a former occasion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he trusted that the answer which he was able to 
give to the question of the hon. member would be found satisfactory. A pro 
tocol had been signed by his noble friend the minister for foreign affairs, the 
effect of which would be that a speedy adjustment of the matter would take 
place, such as he trusted would prove satisfactory to all parties interested there- 
in. The reduction ofthe duties would come into operation at once. { Hear, hear.] 


annie 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
The following is a transcript of a note from the Representatives of the four 
Powers, in reply to a communication to them from the Ottoman Government— 
‘“* The undersigned have the honour of acknowledging the receipt of the not« 
dated April 27, by which his Excellency Chekib Effendi, Ambassador of the 
Sublime Porte, in communicating to them the instructions he has lately received, 
has been pleasedto appeal to the conference of the foreign Powers, to adjust 














certain difficulties which have arisen respecting the interpretation of some of the 
clauses contained in the firmans issued on the 13th of February last, with regard 
to the definitive arrangement of the affairs of Egypt. The clauses, respecting 
which the Sublime Porte desires to know the opinion of the four allied Courts, 
are confined to the three following points :— 4 

“1. The question of heredite ; H 

“2. The fixing of the tribute ; and 

“3. The military promotions. 

‘The general regulations which serve to solve these three questions have been 
determined in principle, by the convention which the Sublime Porte concluded 
on the 16th of July, 1840, with the Courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia. It is accordingly to the principles laid down in that convention that 
the undersigned felt bound to refer, in the various communications which they 
had the honour of addressing to the Ottoman Ambassador, and especially in 
their notes of the 30th of January and the 13th of March. Resting on the same 
basis, the undersigned, in compliance with the desire expressed by his Excellency 
Chekib Effendi, hasten to offer him the following explanations :— 

** QUESTION OF THE HEREDITE. 

“The Sultan, in realising the intention which his Highness had manifested 
from the begianing of the Eastern crisis, has formally announced his determina- 
tion to leave the hereditary administration of the Pachalic of Egypt to the family 
of Mehemit Ali, so long as he and his descendants should continue to render a 
themselves worthy of that favour, by fulfilling faithfully the conditions thereunto 
attached. The principle once legally admitted by the Sovereign authority of ta 
the Sultan, there only remains to be regulated the raode in which the post of 
Governor of Egypt shall be transmitted from one member of the family of Me- 
hemet Ali to another. Now it has been agreed that that transmission should 4 
take place by means of the investiture which the Sultan will grant to the new ti- 
tular. [tis in accordance with that principle that his Highness, in reinstating 
Mehemet Ali in the functions of Governor of Egypt, has deigned to address to 
him the firman of the 13th of February. 

‘“* Moreover, by a special provision which the Sultan has thought proper to 
communicate to his allies, that Sovereign has dispensed Mehemet Ali from re- 
pairit.g to Constantinople,in order to receive in that capital the investiture of his 
pachalic. At the same time, his Highness deigned to declare that he would dis- 
pense, likewise, [brahim Pacha from proceeding to Constantinople, when he in 
turn should be called to succeed Mehemet Ali in the functions of Pacha, and 
that the firman of the investiture should then be sent to him in Egypt. In adopt- 
ing this clause, such as it was communicated to the allied Courts, the Sublime 
Porte has itself indicated the mode agreeably to which his Highness purposes to 
provide for the hereditary administration of the Pachalic of Egypt in the family 
of Mehemet Ali. 

‘* According to this mode, and conformably with the usages es'ablished in the 
Ottoman Empire, it is consequent!y [brahim Pacha who, as the senior descendant 
of the family, shall eventually be called upon to succeed Mehemet Ali in the 
post of Governor of Egypt. 

‘In virtue of the same rule, the senier member of the family after Ibrahim 
Pacha shall be considered as the presumptive successor of Ibrahim in the post 
of Governor of the Pachalic of Egvpt. Such is the general rule which the 
plenipotentiaries of the allied Courts consider as best adapted to the interests of 
the Sublime Porte, and most in conformity with the usages established in the 
Ottoman Empire. In replying thus to the appeal which the Ottoman Ambassa- 
dor bas just addressed to them, in consequence of an order of his Government, 
they have thought proper to declare that the appointment to the post of Gover- 
nor of Egypt belongs exclusively to his Highness ; that this right is exercised, 
and manifests itself each time by the investiture conferred on the new titular ; 
and, finally, that the investiture granted by the sovereign authority consti- ’ 
tutes the title in virtue of which each new governor shall be called torule over 
Egypt, in the name of his Highness, a3 a province forming part of the Ottoman 
Empire. ‘* FIXING OF THE AMOUNT OF TRIBUTE, 

‘** The separate act annexed to the convention of the 15th of July had not set- 
tled the amount of tribute to be paid. It only laid down asa principle that a 
tribute should be paid annually to the Porte, and that it should be proportioned 
to the extent of territory the administration of which should be entrusted to : 
Mehemet Ali, and that the Pacha of Egypt, on condition that he pay a regular : 
tribute, should collect the taxes and impositions legally established in the name 
of the Sultan, and should provide for all the expenses of the civil and military 
establishments in the Pachalic. 

‘In referring in this place to the position laid down as a principle by the | 
convention of the 15th of July, the Plenipotentiaries of the Powers who sign- 
ed that treaty would consider that they had exceeded the limits of their mis- 
sion were they to pronounce an opinion on the amount of tribute to be paid, 
and which they consider as a financial measure relative to the internal a!minis- : 
tration of the Ottoman empire, which the undersigned (as they already express- | 
ed in their note of the 13th of March) do not regard as coming within their , 
province. 

‘“* Moreover, not possessing the necessary statistical information to serve as a 
base for a correct judgment on the financial resources of Egypt, they could not 
express any opinion upon the amount of annual revenue which the Sublime Porte 
might draw from this province. 

** Nevertheless, in order to satisfy, as far they can, the wish expressed by Che- 
kib Effendi, in the name of the Sublime Porte, they think they ought to sug- 
gest that instead of fixing the tribute at a proportional part of the gross reve- 
nue of Egypt, it would be more to the interest of the Porte to determine the 
amount by a fixed sum which would insure his Highness the receipt of a certain 
income. Such sum might be varied according to circumstances, for which rea- 
son it might be better that the fixed sum be declared subject to revision at cer- 
tain epochs. ** MILITTRY PROMOTIONS. 

“The separate act annexted to the treaty of July contains an article stating 
that ‘the land and sea forces to be maintained by the Pacha of Egypt shall be 
always considered as forming part of the forces of the empire, and maintained 
for the service of the state.’ 

* According to this principle, the military forces employed in Egypt being 
those of his Highness the Sultan, the officers will receive promotion in virtue of 
the Sovereign willalone, to whom the army and the fleet belong. 

‘Setting out from this principle, which is to be generally applied. the under- 
signed can only attach a secondary importance to the difficulty which has arisen 
relative to the question of military promotions in Egypt. [tis for the Sultan 
todelegate what authority he pleases to the Governors of Egypt, reserving to 
himself the power to extend or restrain those powers according as experience 
and the necessities of the service may demonstrate the propriety of so doing. 

* Tf, in the present note, the undersigned have thought proper to confine their 
observations to the three abovementioned points, it is because that they have, by ( 
their col.ective notes of the 30th of January, 13th of March, and by their pro- 
tocol of the 5th of March, already made known their opinion respecting the oth- 
er conditionegcontained in the separate act annexed to the convention of the 15th 
of July, 1840. 

‘* Persevering in the views and opinions which they manifested in the said acts, 
the undersigned deem it expedient to refer to them. They must consider the 
submission formally made by Mehemet Ali as absolute, and consequently regard 
the Turco. Egyptian question as terminated. 

“ Accordingly, the uadersigned cannot admit the supposition that the Pacha, 
who ought to be grateful for the pardon which the Sultan has deigned to grant 
him and the favours conferred by his Highness on himself and his family, should 
not keep within the bounds of the obedience and submission which are the con- 
ditions of that pardon and those favours. 

“The Plenipotentiaries of the allied Courts, in communicating these observa- 
tions to his Excellency Chekib Effendi, invite him to be pleased to make them 
known to his Court, these observations being intended to serve as the comple- 
ment of the contents of their collective note dated the 13th of March last. 

“They seize this opportunity of renewing, &c., 

‘* EsTeRHAZY, ** Butow. 
‘* PALMERSTON, * Brunow. 
acscemusiiigasonnien 
CHINA.—OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 
We.cestey, Wangtong, March 10. 

Sir,—Having completed the garrison arrangements on North Wangtong, and 
the destruction of the works on Anunghoy being in progress, I proceeded up 
the river to join the advanced squadron on the Ist inst., in the Madagascar 
steamer, taking the Sophia transport in tow. Captain Maitland with the boats, 
and 100 small-arm men, together with the Marines of the Wellesley, under 
Captain Ellis, accompanied me; the Queen taking the Eagle transport in tow, 
on board which ship I had embarked the Marines of the Blenheim, Melville, and 
Druid, also attended by the boats of those ships, all being armed with their guns 
and howitzers. 

On arriving at Whampoa, I found, from Captain Herbert's report, that the 
enemy were in considerable force at the end of Junk Reach, having, as usual, 
sunk several large junks in the river, and further protected themse!ves by @ 
strong double line of stakes across It, and a raft with large bamboos and branch- 
es of trees between them. On the following morning I detached that ever rea- 
dy officer Commander Belcher, in the Sulphur, up Junk River to reconnoitre, 
that sbip being taken in tow by three of the Wellesley’s boats, under command 
of Lieutenant Symonds, senior of the latter ship. On rounding a pont on the 
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right bank they came in front of a battery of 25 guns, masked by thick bran- 
ches of trees, which opened a heavy fire on them. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Lieutenant Symonds cut the tow line, and gallantly dashed right into the 
battery, driving the enemy before him, and killing several of their number The 
Sulphur a chored, and some shot from her completely routed them from the 
thick underwood in the vicinity of which they had taken shelter. The guns 


were destroyed, and the magazine and other consumable material set on fire, 
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The number of troops were probably 250, and they were all of the chosen Tar- 
tars. Their loss was about 15 or 20 killed. This well executed service calls on 
me strongly to recommend Lieutenant Symonds to their Lordships’ notice ; our 
loss is one seaman of the Wellesley mortally wounded (since dead) and the boats 
were frequently struck by grape shot. 

As soon as the cursory survey of the river was made the Herald, Alligator and 
Modeste, and the Eagle and Sophia transports, were pushed forward within gun- 
shot of Howgqua’s Fort, and thus for the first time were ships seen from the walls 
of Canton. On the 2d the Cruiser joined me, having on board Major-General 
Sir Hugh Gough, to whum I resigned the command of the land forces ; the 
Pylades and the Conway also joined from Chusan, and the two first named ves- 
sels were sent in advance; several of the transports were also collected. On 
the 4th, in concert with the Major General, an attack was planned for the next 
morning, but on approaching, the fort was found to be abandoned. The Bri- 
tish colors were hoisted, and a garrison of the 26th Regiment placed in it. 
Captain Ellis, with a company of Royal Marines, took possession of a large 
joss-house on the left bank (which the enemy had begun to fortify,} and render- 
ed himself secure, while the seamen soon removed some of the stakes and other 
impediments, and made a clear passage for the ships. I may here describe the 
position :—At the right bank of the river, on the point formed by the mouth of 
the creek (which is the passage for boats to Whampoa,) was Howqua’s Fort, a 
square building, mounting 30 guns. From the northern angle the stakes men- 
tioned extended to the opposite bank, the ground on each side being low rice 
fields, cut and intersected by canals on all directions ; the joss-house rather pro- | 
jected into the stream, and consequently was a good position. The river here is | 
about 500 yards wide ; 2000 yards in front is a long low island, which divides » 
the river into two branches, and onthe extreme eastern point of which stood a | 
fort, mounting 35 guns, built to commemorate the discomfiture and death of the 
late Lord Napier ; from this fort a line of well-constructed and secured rafts, | 
forming a bridge, extended to both sides of the river. On its right bank, flank- 
ing Napier's Fort and the rafts, was a mud battery intended for 35 guns. On 
the left was a battery also flanking Napier’s Fort, on which the enemy had 44 

uns, most of which they withdrew on the night of the 4th. In addition to 
these defences, junks were sunk in all parts of the river between the stakes and 
the raft off Napier’s Fort, which raft also rested upon sunken junks secured on 
either side within piles. 

The position seemed formidable, and on the 5th the Major General and myself 
prepared to attack it. He landed at the joss house, taking with him the Royal 
Marines and 26th detachment, for the purpose of taking the battery on the left 
bank, and the ships weighed and dropped up with the flood tide. On the ap- | 
proach of the Sulphur, which vessel led, the enemy fired all their guns and fled | 
across the rafts and in boats ; the British colors were then hoisted, and the last | 
defence of the Chinese (that we are acquainted with) between Canton and the | 
sea fell into our hands. A paper was issued calling on the people te place con- | 
fidence in us and avoid hostile movements, in which latter case protection was | 

secured tothem. At noon the Quang-chow-foo, or Prefect, accompanied by the 
Hong merchants, came down, and, after a long discussion with the Plenipoten- 
tiary, admitted that Koshen having been degraded, and the new appointed Com- 











peace or make any arrangements ; they confessed the truth of the reports we 
had heard, that the greatest consternation existed in the city, and that every per- 


missioner not having arrived, there was no Government authorized to treat for | 


son who could quit it had done so; in fact, that it was at our mercy, and it has | 


so remained, a monument of British magnanimity and forbearance. I fear, 
however, that the forbearance is misunderstood, and that a further punishment 
must be resorted to before this arrogant and perfidious Government is brought to 
reason or to a faithful mode of conduct. 

The whole of the force from Chusan has joined me, and I this day returned to 
Wangtong, accompanied by the Major-General, in order that the arrangements 
in that garrison may be completed, and plans devised for our future operations. 
I have the honor, &c. 

J.J. Gorpon Bremer, Commodore First Class, and Commander-in-Chief 

R. More O'Ferrall, Esq. M.P., &c., Admiralty. 
Modeste, off the British Factory, Canton 

Sir,—It is with feelings of peculiar satisfaction that I enclose, for the infor- 
mation of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, copies of letters from 
Capt. Herbert, of Her Majesty's ship Calliope, commanding the advanced squa- 
dron of the fleet, detailing the various operations of the force, the result of 
which has been the capture and destruction of the remaining forts and floating 
defences of the city of Canton, the hoisting of Her Majesty's colours on the 
walls of the British factory, an agreement to a suspension cf hostilities, and 
lastly the publication of an edict under seal of the Imperial Commissioner and 
the Governor of the Province, declaring the trade to be opened, and that all 
British and other merchants proceeding to the provincial city shall receive due 
and perfect protection. I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. J. GORDON BREMER, 
Commodore of the First Class, Commander -in-Chief. 
To R. More O'Ferrall, &c., M.P. 


British Factory, Canton, March 18, 1841. 

Sir,—This day the force enumerated below, under my orders, carried and ¢o- 
stroyed in succession, all the forts in the advance and before Canton, taking, 
sinking, burning, or dispersing the enemy’s flotilla, and hoisting the Union Jack 
on the walls of the British factory, the guns of the squadron commanding all 
the approaches to the city from the western and southern branches ef the river, 
thus placing in our power the great provincial capital, containing upwards of 
1,000,000 of inhabitants. 

I found myself forced to make this attack without your instructions for the 
Teasons 30 strongly expressed in her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary’s note, herein en- 
closed, (firing on a flag of truce) considering it my duty to resent, with all the 
promptitude in my power, the insult offered the day before to the flag of truce 
— with a chop to the Imperial Commissioner, at the desire of his Excel- 
ency. 

The flotilla of boats, formed into four divisions, was under the command of 
Captain Bourchier of the Blonde. Captain Bethune of the Conway assisting. 
Taree divisions, under the immediate charge of Commanders Barlow and Clarke, 
and Lieutenant Coulson of the Blonde; Her Majesty's ship Hyacinth (to which 
too much praise cannot be given for the exertion displayed by Commander War- 
ren, his officers, and the crew, in getting her through the intricate and difficult 
passes of the river, piloted by commander Belcher, to be in readiness for ope- 
ration,) and a division of boats, under the command of these officers, were 
placed at the southern entrance of the river, communicating with the main 
stream at Fatee, to meet the retrogade movement of the numerous flotilla that 
had taken part in the aggression on the 16th instant. 

Every arrangement having been completed and understood, the whole force 
moved in advance about noon, the vessels, Marines, and three divisions of boats 
from the northward of Macao fort, and within gunshot of the enemy's advance 
batteries, engaging them for about two hours and a half, when all opposition 
ceased, and the factory within the defences was taken possession of. 

Of Captain Bourchier, whose high character is so weil known to you, Sir, and 
the service, I cannot speak sufficiently strong for the manner in which he con 
ducted the forces under his immediate command, not only leading them into ac- 
tion in admirable order, but keeping them together in readiness for any outbreak 
of the immense population of such a crowded city, and I cannot refrain from 
mentioning his conspicuous exertions in towing off the burning junks, which 
were drifting upon the suburbs of Canton, and soon would have evidently set 
fire to that part of the city, and involved the destruction of the whole, in which 
he reports he was ably assisted by the officers under his directions. 

_ Your presence at the close of the action releases me from going further 
into detail. , 

From the various reports brought in, we have been able to ascertain that the 

enemy's loss has been about 400 men. I have the honour to be, &c. 
T. HERBERT, Captain. 
Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, C.B., K.C.H., Commander-in Chief. 
‘ Samarang’s Gig, Whampoa Roads, 6 p.m., March 15, 1841. 
Sir.—At 3 o'clock am, on the 13th, I proceeded with the small-arm men 


and Marines in the boats named in the margin, on board the Nemesis steamer, | 


where I was shortly afterwards joined by his Excellency Captain Elliot, when 
we got under weigh from Macao-roads, and proceeded over the flats between 
Tweelienshan and Towkocktow Islands into the Broadway river. 

At 8 o'clock, a.m., we came in sight of Motao Fort, which we closed in less 
than half an hour. The steamer having taken up an enfilading position on its 
southern angle (where not a gun of the enemy could bear upon her,) opened 
her fire, whilst we proceeded in boats to the attack. So accurately were her 


shot directed, that the enemy, on our approach in the boats, abandoned the 
place, and fled. 

_ We found 13 guns mounted, 
in the interior set fireto; and hav 


barked ; before we reached the 
work on that point. 


On reaching point How Hong Tow, the river is divided into two channels; 
that to the right, which we pursued, takes a sudden sharp turn, and becomes 
very contracted in its breadth. Here we discovered Tai-Yat-Kok, a field bat- 
tery (very recently constructed) of 14 guns, strongly posted on a rising ground, 
situated on the left bank of the river, environed by overflowed paddy fields, 
which enfiladed the whole line of the reach leading up to it. 

At 30 minutes past 10 a.m, aswe appeared round the point, the enemy open- 
ed out an animated fire upon us, which was smartly kept up as we advanced ; it 
was most effectually returned by the two guns from the Nemesis, who threw 
her shot, shells, and rockets admirably. , 


Under the slight cover of the bank we advanced in the boats, but before we 


ing laid a train to the magazine, we re-em- 
Nemesis it exploded, effectually finishing our 


| which the crew had quitted on our approach. 





could effect a landing on their flank they abandoned their guns, when we took 
possession of the work by a narrow pathway, which could only be passed in 
single files. 

Observing a war junk who had opened her fire about a mile above the battery, 
I despatched Lieutenant Bower with the two pinnaces in chace, accompanied 
by the steamer, but as I could not complete the destruction of the guns and 
battery under three quarters of an hour, the chace was necessarily given up 
until my return on board. 

During the above period a military depot and station on the opposite side of 
the river were destroyed by Lieutenant Maitland, whom I had despatched thither 
for that purpose, 

The moment T returned the chace of the war junk was resumed; at 40 
minutes past 12 p.m., we again got sight of her with eight others, which were 
seen over the land. As we entered the reach which they occupied, we dis- 
covered on the right bank of the river a new battery, scarcely finished with ten 
embrasures, but without guns, and Hochung fort close to it, well built of gra- 
nite, surrounded by a wet ditch, mounting 14 guns and six gingals. Abreast 
of these, which they flanked, the river was strongly staked across, through the 
centre of which the last junk (our chace) had passed, and the opening again 
secured. The enemy immediately commenced firing upon us from the fort of 
Hochung and their war junks (now under sail,) which was replied to by the Ne- 
mesis with the usual effect, while the boats opened a passage through the stakes, 
and dashed on to the attack of Hochung and the junks, Lieutenant Bower gal- 
lantly leading on the division under his orders against the latter, whilst the 
others secured the fort by evading the ditch, end entering the enemy’s em- 
brasures. Seeing the fall of the fort, the war junks became so panic-struck 
on the approach of the boats, and were thrown into such utter confusion, that 
seven got ashore, the crews jumping overboard immediately they grounded, two 
junks alone escaping. Lieutenant Bower, in pushing to cut the latter off dis- 
covered Fiesharkok on the left bank of the river, within 100 yards of the ad- 
vanced junk aground, which fort, mounting seven guns, opened out a heavy fire 
of grape upon him ; observing that the junks were abandoned by their crews, 
he nobly turned all his attention to his new opponents, whom he drove out of 
their stronghold, by passing through the adjoining town and taking them in 
reverse. 

In the meantime Mr. Hall dexterously managed in getting his vessel through 
the centre passage of the stakes, which fortunately was just sufficiently wide to 
admit of her passing, without detaining or giving us the trouble of removing 
any of them. 

At 45 minutes past 2 we returned on board the steamer, after having destroy- 
ed all the guns and set fire to Feisharkek Fort and the seven war-junks, as per 
margin, which all blew up before we were out of sight of them. 

At daylight on the morning of the 18th we weighed and proceeded up the 
river in the steamer’s draught of water, and not broader than her own length, 
grounding occasionally on both sides. 

At 50 minutes past 7 arrived at the large village of Konghow ; at 8 observed 
the fort of the same name, at the upper part of the village, which flanked a 
strong and broad line of stakes, 20 feet wide, completely across the river, filled 
up in the centre by large sunken junks, laden with stones. On discovering the 
fort we opened our fire, which was instantly returned by the enemy. Asin all 
the preceding actions, they fled the moment we landed to attack them. They 
had evidently expected us from the opposite side to that by which we approach- 
ed them, the walls being piled up with sand bags outside in that direction. Nine 
guns were destroyed here and the fort blown up. 

At daylight this morning we continued our course upwards; at 30 minutes 
past 7 arrived off the large village Tamchow, under the banks of the upper part 
of which a number of soldiers, with matchlocks, were descried, endeavouring 
to conceal themselves, upon whom a fire of musketry was opened as we passed, 
which dispersed all those who were unhurt in less than a minute. 

On moving up to Tsgnei, a large town on the left bank of the river, three 
forts were passed, al] dismantled and abandoned. The Custom-house of the 
latter place was destroyed, as well as a man-of-war junk, mounting seven guns, 

On proceeding up to Whampoa. 
we passed through a very beautiful country ; three more dismantled forts were 
observed in our route. 


any defence or mode they may adopt to prevent it. 
I have the honour to remain, &c. JAMES SCOTT, Captain. 
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be dependent on the despatch of business yet before it. 
Tuesday the 22d; not earlier.—Globe. 








| arrangement between the Porte and the revolted Christians of Candia. 

We understand the preliminaries ave arranged for the marriage of Miss Peel 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Rir R. Peel, Bart., M.P., with Viscount Vil 
liers, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Jersey. 


of the second class on Commodore Napier. 

It is reported that Lieutenant-General Sir H. Vivian, Master-General o 
the Ordnance, will, onthe dissolution of Parliament, be raised to the Peerage 

The Crown Prince of Hanover (Prince George of Cumberland) has irrecover 
ably lost the sight of both eyes. 

Admiral Sir Robert Barrie, K. C. B., died on Monday week. 


short passage of 13 days. 


understand not tobe solemnised until the commencement of next year. 


the four powers, respecting Egypt.— Observer. 


Peers of Earl Grey and the Duke of Roxburghe, we have now to add tha 
of their long-tried and consistent friend Lord Carrington.—London Courier. 


Gordon, resigned. 


distinguished men in the modern Athens. 


of this venerable and respectable nobleman, which took place on Tuesday, at hi 
seat, Castle-hill, Devonshire. 
birth having been the 12th of March, 1753. 
in his 32d year, and married in May, 1782, Hester, third daughter of the celebra 
ted Right Hon. George Grenville, of the Buckingham family, by whom he ha 
left a large number of descendants. His eldest son, the present Lord Lieute 
nant of Ireland, is now Earl Fortescue, who has several children, the eldest o 


Fortescues have ever supported,—for the borough of Plymouth. 


stating that the Queen enjoys most excellent health and spirits. The very im 
portant event of her Majesty's accouchement may be expected at the end o 
September, or early in the month of October. 
rumours that have been so insidiously spread for many weeks, has been anc 
continues at the present time in the enjoyment of the best health. 
Royal thrives admirably, has beautiful blue eyes, which are peculiarly interest 
ing when she smiles, and is altogether a most lovely infant.” 

We are given to understaud that the instructions given to Sir Henry Pottin 
ger, on proceeding as Commissioner to Canton to supersede Captain Elliot 
were warlike against the Chinese to an extreme degree.— Courier. 

We learn from an unquestionable source that the noble Secretary for the Co 
lonies will shortly lead to the hymeneal altar Lady Fanny Elliot, second dargh 
| ter of the Earl and Countess of Minto. The ceremony will be performed a 





which were completely destroyed, the buildings | the close of the present season. Lord Jo!.u Russell is in bie forty-ninth year, 


and a widower; having married in 1835 Lady Ribblesdale, who died in Novem 
| ber 1838, leaving a son and daughter by his Lordship. Lady Fanny Elliot is ir 
her twenty-sixth year.— Post. 


the successor of Sir James Carnac in the Governorship of that Presidency 


Globe, June 14. 


early yesterday morning, June 8. 
theatre it is estimated at sums varying from £12,000 to £50,000 





at £8,000 ; still he willbe a greet loser, 









At 4 o'clock, Pp. m., we arrived at this anchorage, having 
destroyed five forts, one battery, two military stations, and nine men-of-war 
| junks, in which were 115 guns, and 8 gingals ; thus completing our object, by 
proving to the enemy that the British flag is capable of being displayed through- 
out their inner waters wherever and whenever it is thought proper by us, against 

Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, C. B., K. C. H., Commander-in-chief, 


The day on which Parliament will be dissolved is not yet settled, and must 
It will, possibly, be 


Revolt in Candia.—In reply to Lord Teignmouth, on Friday, June 4, Lord 
Palmerston said that the Government had interposed to procure 2 satisfactory 


The King of Prussia has been pleased to confer the order of the Red Eagle 


Captain Sir Henry Prescot R. N., C. B., late Governor of Newfoundland, ar- 
rived at Cork on Tuesday week, per the Lady Stafford, after the extraordinary 


The marriage of Lady Sarah Villiers to the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy is, we 


Official information has reached London to the effect that the Porte had issued 
on the 22d May, an amended firman, in accordance with the recommendation of 


Tothe secessions from the ranks of the Government supporters among the 


John Parker, Esq., the member for Sheffield, and a Lord of the Treasury, ha- 
received the appointment of Secretary to the Admiralty, in the place of Mr. 
O’Ferrall, who is appointed Secretary tothe Treasury, in place of Mr. Robert 


Mr. Charles Dickens is about to visit Edinburgh: an invitation to 4 literary 
dinner has been presented to him bearing the signatures of many of the most 


Death of the Earl of Fortescue —We regret to have to announce the death 


The noble earl was in his 89 year, the day of hia 
He succeeded to the title of baron 


whom, now Viscount Ebrington, is candidate on the Liberal side,—which the 


“We feel the greatest pleasure,” says the Court paper, the Observer, ‘in 


Prince Albert, contrary to the 


The Princess 


We are able to give a distinct contradiction to a statement of the Stan- 
dard, that the Honourable E. J. Stanley is about to proceed to Bombay as 


The honourable gentleman will leave the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
as we stated on Saturday, but for a higher one in the Government at home.— 


Astley’s Theatre was burnt down, we believe for the third time in its history 
The loss of property is very great: in the 
M. Ducrow 
is said to be insured to a large amount, the properties alone being insured 
The musicians and actors will also 





suffer severe loss; and as many as one hundred and fifty people will be 
out of employment. The last time this theatre was destroyed, Mrs. As 
rished. 
Vienna, June 5.—It is announced that the Pope having recognised the 
vernment of Queen Donna Maria, it is probable Austria, Russia, P 
will follow the example: for some time, it is said, negociations have b 
foot between Austria and Portugal, and that in consequence an Austrian A 
sador would be sent to Portugal. Baron Marshall, Ambassador at W 
is talked of fur this post. 
There is no intelligence concerning the President steamer. 

ied,— i . C.. Tst ult., after a long illness, which she bore with 
omatias pradesh christian resignation, Emily, the beloved wife of John 
Alma, Esq., in the 38th year of her age. 
eH XChange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a8 1-2percent prem. 


ss PEN AMBUOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1841. 






















































































































































By the arrival of Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Britannia, which sailed from ] 
verpool on the 19th ult, we learn that the Ministry sustained a defeat on § 
Robert Peel's motion, of “ want of confidence” by a majority of one. 

debate was « long and eventful one, and the two parties made unusual exe: 
for the mastery. Only thirty-five members were absent, out of the 658 
which the House of Commons is composed, the vote ultimately taken b 
for the motion, 312—against it, 311. 

The decision vf this question has produced a crisis in English politi 
Lord John Russell, the ministerial leader, immediately gave notice 
should not proceed with his Bills for reduction of duties on Corn, Timber, 
and other ‘‘ free trade” measures as they are called, but proceed with all 
ble haste to make an appeal to the country by dissolving Parliament, and ¢ 
anew election. This he had no doubt previously obtained the Queen’s ce 
to do, for her Majesty's predilection for her present ministers, is well 
indeed she clings to them with all the tenacity of womanly affection, 
lieving, as she doubtless does, that they are competent persons, her cons! 
honourable to her character, and is in accordance with the sincerity of disp 
of her illustrious family, none of whom it is well known ever desert the 
have promised té’protect. On the death of the late Duke of York, a 
tainly not without his faults,the Times,then a paper in opposition to the D 
his political friends, after gathering together all his imperfections was 
admit,or rather,honourably did admit, that his Royal Highness throughout 
life, ‘had never been known to break his word, or desert a friend.” 
men in public life can boast even of thus much! 

But to return to the subject before us,—We have said that the late vote has 
produced acrisis in British party politics, the effects of which may hereafter be 
of vast importance to the weal or woe of the country. The ministry will make 
their appeal to the country under the banners of ‘‘ cheap bread” and “ fee trade.” 
If they prevail, and should secure a majority in the next vol aalgbos are 
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bound to proceed with the measures they have brought forward ; and although a 
bill may pass the House of Commons for a “‘ free trade” in grain, and be rejected 
in the Lords, yet the moral effect of such an event will, in all probability,tead either 
to the consummation or a compromise of the question sooner or latér, and bring 
in its train a general change in the commercial policy of the country. But should 
the Conservatives obtain the advantage at the hustings, Sir Robett Peel and his 
party must of necessity be at the head of affairs, and no changes will be adopted 
but such as are known to be of real utility, and demanded by the best interests 
In the former case the Ministers, hurried on by popular clamour, 
may be induced to adopt rash and dangerous innovations, while in the latter the 
policy of the country will proceed under prudent and cautious management, 
such as a wise nation and enlightened statesmen ought alone’to follow, 

It is au egregious error to suppose that the restoration of a tory t will 
obstruct the real business of the country ; the conservatives, who are the modified 
tories of the old school, are true and sincere reformers, but they will not e 
reforms for the mere sake of reforming, but wait till reforms become safe at 
necessary and then adoptthem. Thata progressive state of reform or ch 
in this age of the world, and inacountry like England, must be constantly go- 
ing on, iscertain, Sir Robert Peel has repeatedly said this, and in 1835 when 
he took office, his address to the electors of Tamworth, fully admitted the prin- 
ciple; and it contained moreover alist of such reforms in Church and State as 
he was then prepared to adopt. On the recent occasion he has reverted to that 
document and declared his adhesion to it at the present moment. We have no 
fears then that England will stand still in the great career of modern improve- 
ment under his guidance. 

The result of the approaching clection is somewhat doubtful; the Conser- 
vatives are however confident, and calculate upon a working majority of thirty- 
five. The threatened inroad upon the Corn laws will cause some of the great 
Whig landholders to withdraw their support from Lord John Russell, now that 
his policy has become so ultra radical, and this may make a serious difference 
in the next House of Commons. It is indeed said that Lord John has already 
sustained the loss of Earl Grey, the Duke of Roxburghe, and Lord Carrington. 

Parliament was probably dissolved about the latter part of June. The elec- 
tions will be most severely contested, and some violence will probably ensue. 
God grant success to those who will prove the greatest benefactors tu their 
country, be that party which it may; and at this distance from home, away as 
we are from the influence of party strife, such must be the sentiments of every 
true Englishman. For our own part, we firmly and devoutly believe the Con- 
sERVATIVES to be that party, and that they would be the greatest benefactors to 
the country. 

The official despatches from China will doubtless be read with great inte- 
rest. They speak plainly the impotent condition of the Celestials, a poor ac- 
companiment to their arrogance. It would hardly be an enterprise for British 
troops to march through the heart of China to the Capital, and, in fact, we sus- 
pect that the sorrows of the Chinese are harcly begun; for Sir H. Pottinger, 
by all accounts, is one who will not trifle, and he will allow but scanty grace un- 
til the substance of his instructions be complied with. 


of the nation. 
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8 The Turco-Egyptian question may now be considered as finally settled, and 


the official note specifying some of the most important principles of that settle- 
ment is a highly important as well aslucid document. It will be found else- 
where in our columns of to-day, and is well worthy of attention. The Porte in 
granting terms to Mehemet Ali has proceeded with more caution and sagacity 
than might have been expected, and it is evident that the Sultan has taken 
advice beyond that of the Divan. For instance, whilst the Pachalic is pronounced 
to be hereditary, yet that succession is explicitly declared to depend on the wor- 
thiness of the sovereign favour, by a faithful fulfilment of ‘ the conditions there- 
unto attached ;”’ and, again, although the succession be a thing of course, yet 
the confirmation of each succeeding authority must be that of a distinct investi- 
ture forwarded expressly from the Sultan. Thus, therefore, the sovereign Go- 
vernment can cause the hereditary pachalic to cease the moment that inaurrec- 
tionary movements, or any movements in dereliction of recognised principles 


f 
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shall occur. 
This last is rendered the more easy, as the note declares the army and the 


fleet of Egypt as part of the forces of the Turkish Empire, and not a distinct 
force under the command of the Provincial ruler. Still more is the control in- 
creased by the declaration that the Sultan is the fountain of honour, and that all 
martial promotion must in the first place emanate from him. It is true that a 
man of military spirit, such as Mehemet or his son Ibrahim,may ingratiate him- 
self with the army, particularly as he must have the dispensation of a large 
share of military honours within his own district ; and such @ man may “bide 
his time” and make an outbreak when he shall see suitable opportunity. Yet 
the idea that both the Pacha himself and every officer under him may, at one 
breath of the sovereign, drop from recognised authority into the condition of re- 
bellious individuals, cannot but be an important check upon turbulent spirits. 

On the whole, the Pacha and his son have come well off, and although the 
are “dispensed” from personal appearance at the court of Stamboul, whic 
would hardly be gratifying to either side, their offences are wiped out, and they 
hold authority upon more permanent grounds than they at one time durst ven- 
ture to hope for. 

We have again purchased of the New World the priority of right to certain 


chapters of O'Malley in advance. 
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DEATH OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


The death of Sir David Wilkie, on his passage homeward from Egypt in the 
Oriental, is a great loss to the British school of painting, of which he was one 
of the most distinguished ornaments ; more especially as the world is thus de- 
prived of the fruits of his Eastern travel,which, had he lived,would have enriched 
many future exhibitions. The immediate cause of his death is understood to have 
been the “ Syrian fever ;” but it did not manifest itself till on his voyage home : 
indeed, he had enjoyed good health during the whole of his journeyings in the 
East. The Oriental left Alexandria with a clean bill of health, and all the pas- 
sengers appeared well when she touched at Malta onthe 26th; but the next 
day Sir David complained of a slight attack of fever; which, however, he 
thought would subside if he confined himself to spare diet and avoided exertion. 
On ~ 31st the vessel entered the Bay of Gibraltar, and laid tu for despatches ; 
but no one was allowed to go onshore: shortly after she got under weigh, Mr. 
Woodburn, who was Sir David’s travelling-companion, went to beg him to come 
to breakfast ; but he wished first to see the Joctor. Mr. Gattie, a medical man, 
immediately went, and found him in a very dangerous state ; and, in conjunction 
with Dr. Browne, used every endeavour to save him, but in vain. Sir David 
gradually sank, though without apparent bodily suffering ; and expired at eight 
on the morning of the lst June. The captain, at the request of the passen- 

, returned to land the body at Gibraltar; but the Governor would not permit 
this to be done; and the remains of the great artist were consigned to the 
deep with the usual solemnities. Sir David, it is said, had been anxious to 
return home for some time, and declined visiting both Caio and Athens on 
account of the delay. He was bringing to England for publication portraits 
of the Sultan and the Pashaof Egypt; the latter being almost the last work o! 
his pencil. 

David Wilkie was born in 1785 ; consequently he was only in his fifty-sixth 
year—an age when the artist's career is often far from the close. The firs: 
picture that Wilkie exhibited at the Royal Academy was the ‘ Village Poltti- 
cians ;”’ its extraordinary merits at once stamped the reputation of the young 

inter, and laid the foundation of his fame. ‘This was in 1806: the next year 

produced the ‘* Blind Fiddler,” which adorns the National Gallery, and may 
be regarded as the perfection of his first style. He continued to exhibit at least 
one finished picture every year, and sometimes two: the ‘‘ Card Players,” 
“Rent Day,” ‘Cut Finger,” ‘ Village Holyday,” “ Blind Man's Buff,” * Dis- 
training for Rent,” ‘* Penny Wedding,” and * Reading the Will,” followed in 
succession, with others of less note, until the production of ‘* Chelsea Persion- 
ers Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,” in 1822. Up to this time 
his manner of painting had been gradually becoming more free and forcible, and 
his coloring more rich and brilliant, his execution being equally remarkable for 
\ finish and elaboration. His subsequent visit to Italy and sojourn in Spain ef- 
ted a complete alteration in his style, which ke appears to have remodelied 
the Spanish schoul ; this change was strikingly manifested on his return, 
the ‘‘ Siege of Saragossa” and other pictures exhibited at the Royal Acade- 
in 1829; and its influence has continued with slight modifications ever 
. It would be tedious to enumerate the various works Wilkie subsequently 
uced ; almost every annual exhibition contained from four toeight. Among 
may be mentioned *‘ John Knox Preaching,” in 1832, which was purchas- 
by Sir Robert Peel for fifteen hundred guineas ; and the ‘ First Council of 
Victoria,” in 1838. In short, from the first date of his exhibiting ull the 
it time, scarcely a year passed, excepting in his absence on the Peninsula, 
t the appearance of some remarkable picture; and during these thirty- 
five years they numbered about a hundred, including portraits. This is perhaps 
fewer than succeasful artists are in the habit of painting, though it doves not in- 
c all his works; but Wilkie, especially in the first twenty years of his ea- 
wrought most laboriously : he considered no pains too great to perfect his 
ideas, which were slowly matured, and elaborated with infinite care and patience. 
He was accustomed to model the figures for his compositions in wax or clay, 
and arrange the groups in a box, to which the light was admitted through a hole, 
that he might judge of the effect of chiaroscuro : besides this, he made studies 
of the effect of color, and separate studies of the details. Mr. Windes of Tot- 
tenham, sses a cabinet of Wilkie’s sketches to the number of six hundred ; 
some da off with the pen on backs of letters, others carefully drawn with 
iead pencil, and some freely painted : this valuable collection was authenticated 
by the painter himself, who examined the whole, and only rejected one item as 
spurious. 

Wilkie was a great painter of petty incidents; his fancy was homely and 
material, and never rose to the height of a lofty theme. He seems to have 
gene no subject, however humble, in the abstract or as a whole ; but to 
Rave accumulated a number of littlé points, from which he selected such as 

‘ suited his purpose. These he combined with great judgment, and presented 
with extraordinary force and distinctness; for his perception was microscopic 
both in intensity and minuteness. His mental vision was short-sighted, so to 
speak ; hence his conceptions were limited in their scope, and pinned down to 
details. He depicted what he saw with marvellous fidelity and consummate skill ; 
but in observing character he had a quicker eye for little peculiarities than broad, 
distinguishing traits ; he was extremely felicitous in expressing momentary ac- 
tion and sensation. Almost every person in his pictures is actually engaged in 
doing something : this conveys that impression of life and reality which consti- 
tutes the interest of Wilkie’s pictures, and contributes so greatly to their popu- 
larity. Nearly every one of his paintings has been engraved, and the prints are 
mostly popular. The power and mastery of his execution and the refinement of 
his art were undoubtedly important elements in his suecess; no painter, indeed, 
owed more to elaboration and finish than Wilkie. He excelled in scenes of 
common life and comic character, but failed in his attempts at historical sub- 
jects ; while in portraiture he oftener disappointed than pleased. Up to the 
time of his departure for the Peninsula, when he followed the bent of his genius 
and preserved the style so well-suited to his powers he was unvaryingly success- 
ful, but thereafter his ambition to attain the grand style led him astray. His 
new manner of painting was as ill-adapted to his minute perceptions as were 
the elevated themes he afterwards chose. Yetin his most signal failures there 
is always much for the artist to admire. We reserve a detailed 1eview of his 
various productions until the opportunity that, we trust, will ere long be afforded 
the public of appreciating the merits of this great painter, by an exhibition of 
all his works. In 1812, Wilkie, then R.A., opened an exhibition of his pictures 
and skeiches, to the number of thirty, in Pa!l-mall ; but the speculation seems 
to have been a losing one, for they were seized for the rent of the room. Mr. 
Boys, of Golden-square, lias a curious memento of this occurrence, in the shape 
of a catalogue, on which the broker, who had taste enough to wish to possess 
some of the paintings, though he was not acquainted with their value, has 
marked the prices he proposed to buy them at. ‘The Blind Fiddler,” we be- 
lieve, is put down for the munificent price ef £3, and others for like sums. 

This, though the estimate of an ignorant man, serves to show how limited was 

the fame of Wilkie at that tinic, notwithstanding he had then achieved what 

will always be esteemed as masterpieces in their way: now, a scrap of paper 
with a few strokes of his pen is worth more. 
soon turned, and Wilkie obtaived high prices: doubtless his pictures will al- 
ways fetch much more than he got for them. He has received, perhaps, larger 
sums for copyright than any artist of the present day: for that of the ** Chelsea 

Pensioners” he was paid £1,200, and for others in proportion. 

Wilkie was knighted in 1837, soon after Queen Victoria's accession to the 

throne. He was never married; and his sister presided over his household at 

Kensington. 








The tide of fortune, however, 





BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY « BOZ.” 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

One wintry evening, early in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty, a keen north wind arose as it grew dark, and night came on with 
black aud dismal looks. A bitter storm of sleet, sharp, dense, and icy-cold, swept 
the wet streets, and rattled on the trembling windows. Sign-boards, shaken 
past endurauce in their creaking frames. fell crashing on the pavement ; old tot- 
tering chimneys reeled and staggered in the blast; aud many a steeple rocked 
again that night, as though the earth were troubled. 

It was not a time for those who could by any means get light and warmth, to 
brave the fury of the weather. In coffee-houses of the better sort, guests crowd 
ed round the fire, forgot to be political, and told each other with a secret glad 
ness that the blast grew fiercer every minute. Each humble tavern by the 
water-side, had its group of uncouth figures round the hearth: who talked of 
vessels foundering at sea, and all hands lost, related many a dismal tale of ship- 
wreck and drowned men, and hoped that some they knew were safe, and shook 
their heads in doubt. In private dwellings, children clustered near the blaze ; 
listening with timid pleasure to tales of ghosts and goblins, and tall figures clad 
in white standing by bedsides, and people who had gone to sleep in old churches 
and being overlooked had found themselves alone there at the dead hour of the 
night: until they shuddered at the thought of the dark rooms up-stairs, yet loved 
to hear the wind moan too, and hoped it would continue bravely. From time to 
time these liappy in-door people stopped to listen, or one held up his finger and 
cried ** Hark!” and then, above the rumbling in the chimney, and the fast pat- 
tering on the glass, was heard a wailing, rushing sound, which shook the walls 
as though a giant's hand were on them; then a hoarse roar asif the sea had 
risen ; then such a whirl and tumult that the air seemed mad; and then 
lengthened huwl, the waves 
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of wind swept on, and left a moment’ 


S interval o! 
Test. 
Cheerily, though there were nove abroad to see it, shone the M ry pole 
that evening Blessings on the red—dee D, ruby, glowing red—old curtain o! 


the window ; blending into one rich stream of brightness, fire and candle, meat, 


drink, and company, and gleaming like a jovial eye upon the bleak waste out of 
doors! Within, what carpet like its crunching sand, what music merry as its 
crackling logs, what perfume like its kitchen’s dainty breath, what weather genial 


as its hearty warmth ! 
did the vexed wind chafe and roar about its stalwart roof; how did it pant and 
strive with its wide chimneys, which still poured forth from their hospitable 
throats, great clouds of smoke, und puffed defiance in its face ; how above all, 
did it drive and rattle at the casement, emulous to extinguish that cheerful glow, 
which would not be put down and seemed the brighter for the conflict ! 

The profusion too, the rich and lavish bounty, of that goodly tavern! It was 
not enough that one fire roared and sparkled on its spacious hearth ; in the tiles 
which paved and compassed it, five hundred flickering fires burnt brightly also. 
It was not enough that one red curtain shut the wild night out, and shed its cheer- 
ful influence on the room. In every saucepan lid, and candlestick, and vessel 
of copper, brass, or tin that hung upos the walls, were countless ruddy hangings, 
flashing and gleaming with every motion of the blaze, and offering, let the eye 
wander where it might, interminable vistas of the same rich colour. The old 
oak wainscoting, the beams, the chairs, the seats, reflected it in a deep, dull 
glimmer. ‘There were fires and red curtains in the very eyes of the drinkers, in 
their buttons, in their liquor, in the pipes they smoked. 

Mr. Willet sat in what had been his accustomed place five years before, with 
his eyes on the eternal builer; and had sat there since the clock struck eight, 
giving no other signs of life than breathing with a loud and constant snore 
(though he was wide awake), and from time to time putting his glass to his lips, 
and filling itanew. [t was now half-past ten. Mr. Cobb and long Phil Parkes 


were his companions, as of old, and fortwo mortal hours and a half, none of the | 


company had pronounced one word. 

Whether people, by dint of sitting together in the same place and the same 
relative positions, and doing exactly the same things for a great many years, ac- 
quire a sixth sense, or some unknown power of influencing each other which 
serves them in its stead, is a question for philosophy to settle. But certain it is 
that old John Willet, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. Cobb, were one and all firmly of opin- 
ion that they were very jolly companions—rather choice spirits than otherwise ; 


Blessings on the old house, how sturdily it stood! How 


without a moment’s loss of time. The latterrequest did not tend to re-assure 
his hearers, or to fill them with the most comfortable sensations ; they complied 
with it, however, with the greatest expedition ; and baving handed him a bumper 
of brandy-and-water, nearly boiling hot, waited to hear what he might have to 
tell them. 

**Oh, Johnny,” said Solomon, shaking him by the hand. ‘Oh, Parkes. Oh, 
Tommy Cobb. Why did I leave this house to-night? On the nineteenth of 
March—of all nights in the year, on the nineteenth of March !” 

They all drew closer to the fire. Parkes, who was nearest to the door, start. 
ed and looked over his shoulder. Mr. Willet, with great indignation, inquired 
what the devil he meant by that—and then said, “‘ God forgive me,” and glan- 
ced over his own shoulder, and came a little nearer. 

** When I left here to-night,” said Solomon Daisy. ‘I little thought what 
day of the month it was. I have never gone alone into the church after dark 
on this day, for seven-and-twenty years. I have heard that as we keep our 
birthdays when we are alive, so the ghosts of dead people, who are not easy 
in their graves, keepthe day they died upon.—How the wind roars !” 

Nobody spoke. All eyes were fastened on Solomon. 

‘“‘] might have known,” he said, “ what night it was, by the foul weather. 
There's no such night in the whole year round as this is, always. I never sleep 
quietly in my bed on the nineteenth of March.” 

‘*Go on,” said Tom Cobb, in a low voice. ‘ Nor neither.” 

Solomon Daisy raised his glass to his lips; put it down upon the floor with 
such atrembling hand that the spoon tinkled in it like a little bell ; and conti- 
nued thus : 

‘Have I ever said that we are always brought back to this subject in some 
strange way, when the nineteenth of this month comes round! Do you sup- 
pose it was by accident, | forgot to wind up the church clock? I never forget 
it at any other time, though it’s such a clumsy thing that it hasto be wound 

up every day. Why should it escape my memory on this day of all ethers? 
| ‘*T made as much haste down there as I could when I went from here, but I 
had to go home first for the keys; and the wind and rain being dead against me 
all the way, it was pretty well as much asI could do at times to keep my 


that they looked at each other every now and then as if there were a perpetual /egs. | got there at last, opened the church-door, and went in. I had not met 
interchange of ideas going on among them ; that no man considered himself or | @ soul all the way, and you may judge whether it was dull ornot. Neither of 
his neighbour by any means silent ; and that each of them nodded occasionally | You would bear me company. If you could have known what was to come, 


when he caught the eye of another, as if he would say ‘‘ You have expressed 
yourself extremely well, sir, in relation to that sentiment, and I quite agree with 
you. 

The room was so very warm, the tobacco so very good, and the fire so very 
soothing, that Mr. Willet by degrees began to doze; but as he had perfectly ac- 
quired, by dint of long habit, the art of smoking in his sleep, and as his breathing 
was pretty much the same, awake or asleep, saving that in the latter case he 
sometimes experienced a slight difficulty in respiration (such as a carpenter 
meets with when he is planing and comes to a knot), neither of his companions 
was aware of the circumstance, until he met with one of these impediments and 
was obliged to try again 

** Johnny’s dropped off,” said Mr. Parkes in a whisper. 

‘“‘ Fast asa top,”’ said Mr. Cobb. 

Neither of them said any more until Mr. Willet came to another knot—one of 
surpassing obduracy—which bade fair to throw him into convulsions, but which 
he got over at last without waking, by an effort quite superhuman. 

‘*He sleeps uncommon hard,” said Mr. Cobb. 

Mr. Parkes, who was possibly a hard-sleeper himself, replied with some dis- 
dain ‘‘ Not a bit on it;” and directed his eyes towards a handbill pasted over the 
chimney-piece, which was decorated at the top with a woodcut representing a 
youth of tender years running away very fast, with a bundle over his shoulder at 
the end of a stick, and—to carry out the idea—a finger-post and a mile-stone 
beside him. Mr. Cobb likewise turned his eyes in the same direction, and sur 
veyed the placard as if that were the first time he had ever beheld it. Now,this 
was adocument which Mr. Willet had himself indited on the disappearance of 
his son Joseph, acquainting the nobility and gentry and the public in general with 
the circumstances of his having left his home; describing his dress and appear- 
ance ; and offering a reward of five pounds to any person or persons who would 
pack him up and return him safely to the Maypole at Chigwell, or lodge him in 
any of his Majesty’s jails until such time as his father should come and claim 
him. In this advertisement Mr. Willet had obstinately persisted, despite the 
advice and entreaties of his friends, in describing his son as a ‘‘ young boy ;” 
and furthermore as being from eighteen inches toa couple of feet shorter than he 
really was: two circumstances which perhaps accounted in some degree, for its 
never having been productive of any other effect than the transmission to Chig- 
well at various times and at a vast expense, of some five-and-forty runaways 
varying from six years old to twelve. 

Mr. Cobb and Mr. Parkes looked mysteriously at this composition, at each 
other, and at old Jobn. From the time he had pasted it up with his own hands, 
Mr. Willet had never by word or sign alluded to the subject, or encouraged any 
one else to do so. Nobody had the least notion what his thoughts or opinions 
were, connected with it; whether he remembered it or forgot it; whether he 
had any idea that such an event had ever taken place. Therefore, even while he 
slept, no one ventured to refer to it in his presence ; and for such sufficient rea- 
sons, these his chosen friends were silent now. 

Mr. Willet had got by this time into such a complication of knots, that it was 
perfectly clear he must wake or die. He chose the former alternative, and open- 
ed his eyes. 

‘Tf he don’t come in five minutes,’ 
him ” 

The antecedent of this pronoun had been mentioned for the last time at 
eight o’clock. Messrs. Parkes and Cobb being used to this style of conversa 
tion, replied without difficulty that to be sure Solomon was very late, and they 
wondered what had happened to detain him. 

‘He an’t blown away, I suppose,” said Parkes. 
man of his figure, off his legs, and easy too. Do you hearit! Jt blows great 
guns, indeed. There'll be many a crash in the Forest to-night, I reckon, and 
many a broken branch upon the ground to-morrow.” 

“Tt won't break anything in the Maypole, I take it, sir,”’ 
“Let it try. I give it leave—what’s that ?”’ 

“The wind,” cried Parkes. ‘It’s howling like a Christian, and has been al! 
night long.” 


’ said John, “I shall have supper without 


‘“‘Tt’s enough to carry a 


returned old John 


‘‘ Did you ever, sir,” asked John, after a minute’s contemplation, “hear the | 


wind say ‘ Maypole !’” 

“Why, what man ever did?” said Parkes. 

* Nor ‘ahoy’ perhaps?” added John. 

“No. Nor that neither.” 

**Very good, sir,’ said Mr Willet, perfectly unmoved ; “then if that was 
the wind just now, and you'll wait a little time without speaking, you'll hear it 
say both words very plain.” 

Mr. Wilet was right. Afier listening fora few moments, they could clearly 
hear, above the roar and tumult out of doors, this shout repeated; and that 





with a shrillness and energy, which denoted that it came from some person in 
great distress or terror. ‘They looked at each other, turned pale, and held their 
breath. No mau stirred. 

It was in this emergency, that Mr. Willet displayed something of that strength 
of mind and plenitude of mental resource, which rendered him the admiration 
of all his friends and neighbours. After looking at Messrs. Parkes and Cobb 
for some time in silence, he clapped his two hands to his cheeks, and sent forth 
a roar which made the glasses dance and rafters ring—a long-sustained, discord- 
ant bellow, that rolled onward with the wind, and startling every echo, made the 
night a hundred times more boisterous—a deep, loud, dismal bray, that sounded 
like ahuman gong. Then, with every vein in his head and face swoln with the 
great exertion, and his countenance suffused with a lively purple, he drew a little 
nearer to the fire, and turning his back upon it, said with dignity : 

“If that’s any comfort to anybody, they’re welcome to it. If it an’t, I’m 
sofry for’em. If eitherof you two gentlemen likes to go out and see what's 
the matter, youcan. I’m not curious, myself.” 

While he spoke the cry drew nearer and nearer, footsteps passed the window, 
the latch of the door was raised, it opened, was violently shut again, and Solo 
mon Daisy, with a lighted lantern in his hand, and the rain streaming from his 
disordered dress, dashed into the room. 

A more complete picture of terror than the little man presented, it would be 
difficult toimagine. The perspiration stood in beads upon his face, his knees 
knocked together, his every linib trembled, the power of articulation was quite 
gone ; and there he stood, panting for breath, gazing on them with such livid 
ashy looks, that they were infected with his fear, though ignorant of its occ :sion, 
and, reflecting his dismayed and horror-stricken visage, stared back again with- 
out venturing to question him; until old John Willet, in a fit of temporary in- 
sanity, made a dive at his cravat, and, seizing him by that portion of his dress, 
shook him to and fro until his very teeth appeared to rattle in his head. 

“Tell us what's the matter, sir,’ said John, “or [ll killyou. Tell us what's 
the matter, or, in another second, I'll have your head under the biler. How 
dare you luok like that? Is anybody a following of you! What do youmean! 
Say something, or I'll be the death of you, IT will.” 

Mr. Willet, in his frenzy, was so near keeping his word to the very letter 
(Solomon Daisy’s eyes already beginning to roll in an alarming manner, and cer 
tain guttural sounds, as of a choking man, to issue from his throat,) that the two 
bystanders, recovering in some degree, plucked him off his victim by main force 

and placed the little clerk of Chigwell in a chair. ze 
round the room, he implored them in a faint voice to give him some drink ; and 
above all to lock the house-dour and close and bar the shutters of the room 


Directing a fearful g all 





you'd have been in the right. 

“The wind was so strong, that it was as much as I could do to shut the 
church-door by putting my whole weight against it; and even as it was, it burst 
wide open twice, with such strength that any of you would have sworn, if you 
had been leaning against it, as I was, that somebody was pushing on the other 
side. However, I pot the key turned, went into the belfry, and wound up the 
clock—which was very near run down, aud would have stood stock-still in half 
an hour. 

* As Itook up my lantern again to leave the church, it came upon me all 
at oncethat this was the nineteenth of March. It came upon me with a kind 
of shock, as if a hand had struck the thought upon my forehead ; at the very 
same moment, I heard a voice outside the tower—rising from among the 
graves.” 

Here old John precipitately interrupted the speaker, and begged that if Mr. 
Parkes (who was seated opposite to him and was staring directly over his head) 
saw anything, he would have the goodness to mention it. Mr. Parkes apologi- 
sed, and remarked that he was only listening ; to which Mr. Willet angrily re- 
torted, that his listening with tht kind of expression in his face was not agree- 
able, and that if he couldn't loo& like other people, he bad better put his pocket- 
handkerchief over his head. Mr. Parkes with great submission p'edged himself 
to do so, if again required, and John Willet turning to Solomon desired him to 
proceed. After waiting until a violent gust of wind and rain, which seemed to 
shake even that sturdy house to its foundation, had passed away, the little man 
complied : 

** Never tell me that it was my fancy, or that it was any other sound which I 
mistook forthat I tell you of. I heard the wind whistle through the arches of 
the church. I heard the steeple strain and creak. I heard the rain as it came 
driving againstthe walls. I felt the bells shake. I saw the ropes sway to 
and fro. And I heard that voice.” 

‘* What did it say?” asked Tom Cobb. 

“T don’t know what ; I don’t knew thatit spoke. It gavea kind of cry, as 
any one of us might do, if something dreadful followed us in a dream, and 
came upon us unawares ; and then it died off ; seeming to pass quite round the 
church.” 

‘*] don’t see much in that,” said John, drawing a long breath, and looking 
round him like a man who felt relieved. 

** Perhaps not,” returned his friend, ** but that’s not all.” 

‘* What more do you mean to say, sir, is to come?” asked John, pausing 
in the act of wiping his face upon hisapron. ‘* What are you a going to tell us 
of next?” 

* What I saw.” 

**Saw!”’ echoed all three, bending forward. 

‘* When I opened the church-door tocome out,” said the little man, with an 
expression of face which bore ample testimony to the sincerity of his convic- 
tion, ‘when I opened the church-door to come out, which I did suddenly, for I 
wanted to get it shut again vbefure another gust of wind came up, there cross- 
ed me—so close, that by stretching out my finger I could have touched it— 
something in the likeness of a man. It was bare-headed to the storm. It 
turned its face without stopping, and fixed its eyes on mine. It was a ghost— 
4 spirit.” 

‘* Whose ?” they all three cried together. 

In the excess of his emotion (for he fell back trembling in his chair, and 
waved his hand as if entreating them to question him no further,) his an- 
swer was lost on all but old John Willet, who happened to be seated close be- 
side him. 

Who!” cried Parkes and Tom Cobb, looking eagerly by turns at Solomon 
Daisy and at Mr. Willet. ** Who was it?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Willet after a long pause, “ you needn’t ask. 
likeness of a murdered man. ‘This is the nineteenth of March.” 

A profound silence ensued. 

“If you'll take my advice,” said John, “ we had better, one and all, keep 
his a secret. Such tales would not be liked at the Warren. Let us keep it 
to our ourselves for the present time at all events, or we may get into trouble, 
and Solomon may lose his place. Whether it was really as he says, or whether 
it wasn’t, isno matter. Right, or wrong, nobody would believe him. As to 
| the probabilities, | don't myself think,” said Mr. Willet, eyeing the corners of 

the room in a manner which showed that, like some other philosophers, he was 
| not quite easy in his theory, “that a ghost as had been a man of sense in his 
lifetime, would be out a walking in such weather—I only know that J wouldn’t, 
if I was one.” 

Sut this heretical doctrine was strongly opposed by the other three, who quot- 
eda great many prececents to show that bad weather was the very time for 
| such appearances; and Mr. Parkes (who had had a ghost in his family, by the 
| mother’s side) argued the matter with a9 much ingenuity and force of illustra- 
j tion, that John was only saved from having to retract his opinion by the oppor- 
| tune appearance of supper, to which they epplied themselves with a dreadful 

relish. Even Solomon Daisy himself, by dint of the elevating influences of fire, 
} lights, brandy and good company, su far recovered as to handle his knife and fork 
ina highly creditable manner, and to display a capacity both of eating and drink- 
ing, such as banished all fear of his having sustained any lasting injury from 
his fright. 

Supper done, they crowded round the fire again, and, as is common on such 
occasions, propounded all manner of leading questions calculated to surround the 
story with new horrors and surprises. But Solomon Daisy, notwithstanding 
these temptations, adhered so steadily to his original account, and repeated it so 
often, with such slight variations, and with such solemn asseverations of its 
truth and reality, that his hearers were (with good reason) more astonished than 
at first. As he took John Willet’s view of the matter in regard to the propriety 
of not bruiting the tale abroad, unless the spirit should appear to him again, in 
which case it would be necessary to take immediate counsel with the clergyman, 
it was solemnly resolved that it should be hushed up and kept quiet. And as 
must men like to have a secret to tell which may exalt their own importance, 
they arrived at this conclusion with perfect unaninity. 

As it was by this time growing late, and was long past their usval hour of se- 
parating, the cronies parted for the night. Solomon Daisy, with a fresh candle 
in his lantern, repaired homewards under the escort of long Phil Parkes and Mr. 
Cobb, who were rather more nervous than himself. Mr. Willet, after seeing 
them to the door, returned to collect his thoughts with the assistance of the 
| boiler, and to listen to the storm of wind and rain, which had not yet abated one 
| jot of its fary. 


The 











CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Before old John had looked at the boiler quite twenty minutes,he got his ideas 


i 
| into a focus, aud brought them to bear upon Solomon Daisy’s story The more 


| he thought of it, the more impressed he became with a sense of his Own wis- 
Jom, and a desire that Mr. Haredale should be impressed with it likewise At 

|length, to the end that he might sustain a principal and important character in 
he affair ; and might have the start of Solomon and his two friescs, through 
whose means he knew the adventure, with a variety of exaggerations, W vuld be 
known to at least a score of people,and most likely to Mr, Haredale himself, by 
breakfast-time to morrow ; he determined to repair to the Warren belore going 
to bed. 


, [Continued in Supplementary Shee!.] 














_ SHe_ Aiviorw.—Supplementary Seer. 








“ He's my landlord,” thought John, as he took a candle in his hand, and set- 
ting it down in a corner out of the wind’s way, opened a casement in the rear 
of the house, looking towards the stables. ‘* We haven't met of late years 80 
often as we used to do—changes are taking place in the family—it’s de- 
sirable that I should stand as weil wit. them, in point of dignity, as possible— 
the whispering about of this here tale will anger him—it's good to have confi- 
dences witn a gentleman of his natur’, and set one’s-self right besides. Halloa 
there! Hugh—Hugh. Hal-loa!” 

When he had repeated this about a dozen times, and startled every pigeon 
from its slumbers, adoor in one of the ruinous old buildings opened, and a 
rough voice demanded what was ainiss now, that a man couldn’t even have his 
sleep in quiet. 

“What! Haven't you sleep enough, growler 
up for once 4” said Jobn. . 

Pa No,” replied the voice, a3 the speaker yawned and shook himself. 
half enough.” , ; 

“| don’t know how you can sleep, with the wind bellowing and roaring 
about you, making the tiles fly like a pack of cards,” said John; “but no 
matter for that. Wrap yourself up in something or another, and come here, 
for you must goas far as the Warren with me. And look sharp about it. 

Hugh, with much low growling and muttering, went back into his lair; and 
presently re-appeared, carrying a lantern and a cudgel, and enveloped from head 
to foot in an old, frowsy, slouching horse-cloth. Mr. Willet received this figure 
at the vack door, and ushered him into the bar, while he wrapped himself in sun- 
dry great coats and capes, and so tied and knotted his face in shawls and hand- 
kerchiefs, that how he breathed was a mystery. 


, that you're not to be knocked 


“You don’t take a man out of doors at near midnight in such weather, | 


without putting some heart into him, do you, master?” said Hugh. Hd i 
“ Yes I do, sir,” returned Mr. Willet. ‘I put the heart (as you call it) into 


him when he has brought me safe home again, and his standing steady on his | 


legs an’t of so much consequence. So hold that light up, if you please, and go 
on a step or two before, to show the way.” 

Hugh obeyed with a very indifferent grace, and a longing glance at the pot- 
tles. Old John, laying strict injunctions on his cook to keep the doors locked 
in his absence, and to open to nobody but himself on pain of disinissal, followed 
him into the blustering darkness out of doors. 

The way was wet and dismal, and the night so black, that if Mr. Willet had 
been his own pilot, he would have walked into a deep horsepond within a few 
hundred yards of his own house, and would certainly have terminated his career 
in that 1gnoble sphere of action. 


any place within a dozen miles, dragged old John along, quite deaf to his re- 
monstrances, and took his own course without the slightest reference to, or no- 
tice of, his master. So they made head against the wind as chey best could; 


Hugh crushing the wet grass beneath his heavy tread, and stalking on after his | 


ordinary savaye fashion; John Willet following at arm’s length, picking his 
steps, and looking about him, now for bogs and ditches, and now for such stray 
ghosts as might be wandering abroad, with looks of as much dismay and uneasi- 
ness as his immoveable face was capable of expressing. 

At length they stood upon the broad gravel-walk before the Warren-house 
The building was profoundly dark, and none were moving near it save themselves. 
From one solitary turret-chamber, however, there shone a ray of light; and to- 
wards this speck of comfort in the cold, cheerless, silent scene, Mr. Willet 
bade his pilot lead him. 

“The uld room,” said John, looking timidly upward; ‘Mr. Ruben’s own 
apartment, God be wih us! 1 wonder his brother likes to sit there, so late at 
night—on this night too.” 

‘** Why, where else should he sit?” asked Hugh, holding the lantern to his 
breast, to keep the candle from the wind, while he trimmed it with his fingers. 
**Tt’s snug enough, an’t it!” 

’ Snug !" said John indignantly. ‘* You have a comfortable idea of snugness, 
you have, sir. Do you know what was done in that room, you ruffian ?”’ 

“Why, what is it the worse for that !”’ cried Hugh, looking into John's fat 
face. ‘ Does it keep out the rain, and snow, and wind, the less for that? [sit 
less warm or dry, because a man was killed there? Ha,ha, ha! Never believe 
it, master. One man’s no such matter as that comes to.” 

Mr. Willet fixed his dull eyes on his follower, and began—by a species of in- 
spiration—to think it just barely possible that he was something of a dangerous 
character, and that it might be advisable to get rid of him one of these days 


He was too prudent to say anvthing, with the journey home before him ; and | 


therefore turned to the iron gate before which this brief dialogue had passed, 
and pulled the handle of the bell that hung beside it. The turret in which 
the light appeared being at one corner of the building, and only divided from 
the path by one of the garden-walks, upon which this gate opened, Mr. Haredale 
threw up the window directly, and demanded who was there. 

“ Begging pardon, sir,” said John, “i knew you sat up late, and made bold 
to come round, having a word to say to you." 

* Willet—is it not?” 

‘Of the Maypole—at your service. sir.” 


Mr. Haredale closed the window, and withdrew. He presently appeared at a 


door in the bottom of the turret, and coming across th? gurden-walk, unlocked | 


the gate and let them in. 

““ You are a late visiter, Willet. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing to speak of, sir,” said John ; ‘an idle tale, I thought you ought 
to know of; nothing more.” 

** Let your man go forward with the lantern, and give me your hand. 
stairs are crooked and narrow.—Gently with your light, friend. 
like a censer.”’ , 


The 


You swing it 


Hugh, who had already reached the turret, held it more steadily, and as- 


cended first, turning round from time to time to shed his light downward on the 
steps. Mr. Haredale following next, eyed his lowering face with no great 
favour ; and Hugh, looking down on him, returned his glances with interest, as 
they climbed the winding stair. 

It terminated in a little ante-room adjoining that from which they had seex 
the light. Mr. Haredale entered first, and led the way through it into the latter 
chamber, where he seated himself at a writing-table from which he had risen 
when they rang the bell. { 

**Come in,” he said, beckoning to old John, who remaiued bowing at the 
door. ‘* Not you, friend,” he added hastily to Hugh, who entered also. ‘* Wil- 
let, why do you bring that fellow here 1” 

“Why, sir,” returned John, elevating his eyebrows, and lowering his voice 
to the tone in which the question had been asked him, “he’s a good guard, you 
see.”’ : 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Mr. Haredale, looking towards him as he 
spoke. ‘I doubtit. He has an evil eye.” F 

** There's no imagination in his eye,” returned Mr. Willet glancing over his 
shoulder at the organ in question, * certainly.” 

“There is no good there, be assured,’ said Mr. Haredale. 
little room, friend, and close the door between us.” 

Hugh shrugged his shvulders, and with a disdainful look, which showed, 
either that he had overheard, or that he guessed the purport of their whisper- 
ing, did as he was told. When he was shut out, Mr. Haredale turned to John, 
and bade him go on with what he had to say, but not to speak too loud, for 
there were quick ears yonder. 

Thus cautioned, Mr. Willet, in an oilv whisper, recited all that he had heard 
and said that night ; laying particular stress upon his own sagacity, vpon his 
great regard for the family, and upon his solicitude for their peace of mind and 
happiness. 


“Wait in that 


The stury moved his auditor much more than he had expected. Mr. 


Haredale often changed his attitude, rose and paced the room, returned again, | 


desired him to repeat, as nearly as he could, the very words that Solomon had 
used, and gave so many other sigus of being disturbed and ill at case, that even 
Mr. Willet was surprised. 


’ : . | 
“You did quite right,” he said, at the end of a long conversation, ‘to bid 


them keep this story secret. It isa foolish fancy on the part of this weak- 
brained man, bred in his fears and superstition. But Miss Haredale, though 
she would know it tobe so, would be disturbed by it if it reached her ears ;: x 
too nearly connected with a subject very painful to us all, to be heard with in- 
difference. You were most prude ut, and have laid me under a great obligation. 
I thank you very much.” ‘ 

This was equal to John’s most sanguine expectations ; but he would have 
preferred Mr. Haredale's looking at him when he spoke, as if he really did 


thank him, to his walking up and down, speaking by fits and starts, often stop- | 


ping with his eyes fixed on the ground, moving hurriedly on again, like one dis- 
tracted, and seeming almost unconscious of what he said or did. 
This, however, was his manner: 
+ tea aeel > vr | ' ] 
ent quite passive for along time, not At length he rose. 


forgotten his 


Of 
/ Hugh, who 
was, ur feigned to be, fast asleep on the ante-chamber floor, sprang up on their 

throwing bis elk 


entrance, and ak about him, grasped his stick and lantern, and 
prepared to descend the stairs. 


“Stay,” said Mr. Haredale. “ Will this man drink 

“Drink ! He'd drink the Thames up, if it was strong enough, sir,” replic 
. ry “He’ , . , 
John Wiliet, He'll have something when he gets home. He's better with 


. knowing what to do 
Mr. Haredale stare d at him for a mome nt as though 


he had quite 
being present, then shook hands with bim, a 


nd orpene the door. 


r 


} 
} 


out it, now, sir.” 

* Naw if diet ; ” r 

‘ Nay Half the distance is done,” said Hugh. ‘ What a hard master you 
are ! ) 


I shall go home tie better for one glassful, hal Come !”’ 


As John made no reply, Mr. Haredale brou 
st to Hugh, who, as he took it in his hand, th 


f-way 


rew part of it upon tue floor. 


“Not | 


But Hugh, who had a sight as keen as any | 
hawk’s, and, apart from that endowment, could have found his way blindfold to | 


it 13 | 


and it was so embarrassing to John that he | 


ght out a glass of liquor, and gave | 











| * What do 


; you mean by splashing your drink about a gentleman's house, sir?” 
said John. 


™ I'm drinking a toast,” Hugh rejoined, holding the glass above his head, 
and fixing his eyes on Mr. Haredale’s face; ‘a toast to this louse and its 
master.” With that he muttered something to himself, and drank the rest, 
and setting down the glass, preceded them without another word. 

John was a good deal scandalized by this observance, but seeing that Mr. 
Haredale took little heed of what Hugh ‘said or did, and that his thoughts were 
otherwise employed, he offered no apology, and went in silence down the 
_ Stairs, across the walk, and through the garden-gate. They stopped upon the 
outer side for Hugh to hold the light while Mr. Haredale locked it on the inner ; 
_aud then John saw with wonder (as he often afterwards related,) that he was 

| Very pale, and that his face had changed so much and grown so haggard since 
their entrance, that he almost seemed another man. 

They were in the open road again, and John Willet was walking on be- 
| hind his escort, as he had come, thinking very steadily of what he had just now 
seen, when Hugh drew him suddenly aside, and almost at the same instant 
three horsemen swept past—the nearest brushed his shoulder even then—who 
checking their steeds as suddenly as they could, stood still, and waited for their 
coming up. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
When John Willet saw that the horsemen wheeled smartly round, and drew 
| up three abreast in the narrow road, waiting for him and his man to join them, 
it occurred to him with unusual precipitation that they must be highwaymen ; 
and had Hagh been armed with a blunderbuss, in place of his stout cudgel, he 
would certainly have ordered him to fire it off at a venture, and would, while 
the word of cominand was obeyed, have consulied his own personal safety in 
| immediate flight. Under the circumstances of disadvantage, however, in which 
he and his guard were placed, he deemed it prudent to adopt a different style of 
generalship, and therefore whispered his attendant to address them inthe most 
peaceable and courteous terms. By way of acting up to the spirit and letter of this 
instruction, Hugh stepped forward, and flourishing his staff before the very eyes 
| of the rider nearest to him, demanded roughly what he and his fellows meant 
| by so nearly galloping over them, and why they scoured the king's highway at 
that late hour of might. 
| ‘The man whom he addressed was beginning an angry reply in the same 
| strain, when he was checked by the horseman in the centre, who, interposing 
with an air of authority, inquired in a somewhat loud but not harsh or unplea- 
sant voice : 

** Pray, is this the London road ?” 

“If you follow it right, it is,” replied Hugh roughly. 

‘* Nay, brother,” said the same person, * you’re but a churlisl Englishman, if 
Englishman you be—which I should much doubt but for your tongue. Your 
companion, I am sure, will answer me more civilly. How say you, friend?” 

** | say it is the London road, sir,’’ answered John. “ And I wish,” he add- 
ed in a subdued voice, as he turned to Hugh, ‘ that you wasin any other road, 
you vagabond. Are you tired of your life, sir, that you go a-trying to provoke 

| three great neck-or-nothing chaps, that could keep on running over us, back’ards 
| and for'ards, till we was dead, and then take our bodies up behind ‘em, and 
drown us ten miles off!” 

‘* How far is itto London 1” inquired the same speaker. 

** Why, from here sir,’ answered John, persuasively, ‘it’s thirteen very easy 
miles.”’ 

The adjective was thrown in, as en inducement to the travellers to ride away 
with all speed: but instead of having the desired effect, it elicited from the same 
person, the remark, ** Thirteen miles! That’s a long distance!’ which was 
followed by a short pause of indecision. 

‘* Pray,”’ said the gentleman, * are there any inns hereabouts ?” 

At the word “ tons,” John plucked up his spirit in a surprising 
fears rolled off like smoke; all the landlord stirred within him. 

* There are no inns,” rejoined Mr. Willet, with a strong emphasis on the 
plural number ; ‘but there’s a Iun—one Inn—the Maypole Inn. That’s a Inn 
indeed. You won't see the like of that Inn often.” 

** You keep it perhaps ?” said the horseman, smiling. 

**T do, sir,” replied John, greatly wondering how he had found this out. 

** And how far is the Maypole from here?” 

‘* About a mile’’—John was going to add that it was the easiest mile in all 
the world, when the third rider, who had hitherto kept a little in the rear, sud- 
denly isterposed : 

‘** And have you one excellent bed, landlord! Hem! A bed that you can 
recommenud—a bed that you are sure is well aired—a bed that has been slept in 
by some perfectly respectable and unexceptionable person?” 

‘* We don't take in no tagrag and bobtail at our house, sir,’ 
‘* And as to the bed itself—”’ 

‘* Say,as to three beds,”’ interposed the gentleman who had spoken before ; 
| ‘* for we shall want three if we stav, though my friend only speaks of one.” 
| *‘*No,no, my lord; you are too good, you are too kind ; but your life is of far 
too much importance to the nation in these portenteus times, to be placed upon 
a level with one so useless and so poor as mine. A great cause, my lord, a 
mighty cause, depends on you. You are its leader and its champion, its advanced 
guard and its van. It is the cause of ouraltars and our homes, our country and 
our faith. Let me sleep on a chair—the carpet—anvywhere. No one will re- 
pine if J take cold or fever. Let Joun Grueby pass the night beneath the open 
sky—no one will repine for him. But forty thousand men of this our island in 
the wave (exclusive of women and children) rivet their eyes and thoughts on 
Lord George Gordon; and every day, from the rising up of the sun to the going 
down of the same, pray for his health and vigour. My lord,” said the speaker, 
rising in his stirrups, ‘itis a glorious cause and must not be forgotten. My 
lord, it isa mighty cause, and must not be endangered. My lord, it is a holy 
| cause, and must notbe deserted.” 

** It as a holy cause,” exclaimed h’s lordship, lifting up his hat with great so- 
lemnity. ‘‘ Amen!” 

‘* John Grueby,” said the long-winded gentleman, in a tone of mild reproof, 
*‘ his lordship said Amen.” 

“‘T heard my lord, sir,” said the man, sitting like a statue on his horse. 

** And do not you say Amen, likewise !”’ 

To which John Grueby made no reply at all, but sat looking straight before 
him. 

** You surprise me, Grueby,” said the gentleman. ‘ At a crisis like the pre- 
sent, when Queen Elizabeth, that maiden monarch, weeps within her tomb, and 
Bloody Mary, with a browof gloom and shadow, stalks triumphant—” 

“Oh, sir.’ cried the man, groflly, 
| Mary, under such circumstances as the present, when my lord’s wet through and 
| tired with haid riding? Let's either go on to London, sir, or put up at once ; 
or that unfort’nate Bloody Mary will have more to answer for—aud she’s done 
a deal more harm in her grave than she ever did in her lifetime, I believe.” 

By this time Mr. Willet, who had never heard so many words spoken 
together at one time, or delivered with such volubility and emphasis as by the 
long-winded gentleman ; and whose brain, being wholly unable to sustain or 
compassthem, had quite given itself up for lost ; recovered so far as to observe 
that there was ample accommodation at the Maypole for all the party: good 
| beds; neat wines; excellent entertainment for man and beast; private rooms 
| for large or small parties; dinners dressed upon the shortest notice; choice 
stabling, and a lock-up coach-house: and, in short, to run over such recom- 
mendatory scraps of language as were painted up on various portions of the 


manner ; his 





’ 


answered John. 


he ‘ where's use of talking of Bloody 


bnilding, and which, in the course of some forty years, he had learnt to repeat 
with tolerable correctness. He was considering whether it was at all possible 
to insert any novel sentences to the same purpose, when the geutieman who 
had spoken first, turning to him of the long wind, exclaimed, ‘* What say vou, 
Gashford! Shall we tarry at this house he speaks of, or press forward? You 


ehall decide.” 

**T would submit, my lord, then,” 
silky tone, 
our great cause, our pure and truthful cause "—here his irdship pulled off his 
hat again, though 1% was raining hard—* require refreshment and repose F 

“Go on before, landlord, and show the way,” said Lord George Gordon ; 
** we will follow at a footpace.” 

“If you'll give me leave, my lord,” said John Grueby, in a low voice, “I'll 
change my proper place, and ride before you. The looks of the landlord's friend 
are not over houest, and it may be as well to be cautious with him.” 

** John Grueby is quite right,” interposed Mr. Gashford, falling back hastily 
** My lord, a life 80 precious as yours must not be put in peril 
John, by all means. If you have any reason to suspect the fe 
| brains out.” 


‘that your health and spirits—so important, under Providence, to 
| 


ik 


Go forward, 


iow, blow his 


John made no answer, but looking straight before him, as his custom seemed 


| to be when the secretary spoke, bade Hugh push on, and fe ved close behind | 
him. Then came his lordship, with Mr. Willet at his bridle rein; and, last o 
all, his lordship’s secretary—for that, it seemed, was Gasliford’s office 
Hugh strode briskly on, often looking back at the servant, whose horse was 
close upon his heels, and glancing with a leer at his holster case of pistols, by 


ile , strong-made, bull- 


sh breed; and as H 


which he seemed to set great store -bull 
necked fellow, of the tr Engli h 
eve, he measured Hugh, regarding him meanwhile with a look of bluff disdain 
He was much older than the Maypole man, being to al! appearance five-and- 
forty ; but was one of those self-possessed, hard-headed, imperturbable fellows, 
who, if they ever are beat at fisty-cuffs, or other kind of warlare, never know it, 
and go on coolly till they win. 

“If I led you wrong now,” said Hugh, tauntingly, ‘‘ you’d—ha ha ha !— 
, you'd shoot me through the head, I suppose.” 
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John Grueby took no more notice of this remark than if he had been 
Hugh dumb; bat kept riding on, quite comfortably, with his eyes fixed 
horizon. 

“Did you ever try a fall with aman when you were young, master 
Hugh. ‘Can you make any play at single-stick !” ‘ 

Jobn Grueby looked at him sideways with the same contented air, but 
not a word in answer. : : 2 

“Like this?” said Hugh, giving his cudgel one of those skilful flow 
in which the rastic of that time delighted. ‘* Whoop!” hh 
‘Or that,” returned John Grueby, beating down his guard with his 
and striking him on the head with its butt end. ‘Yes, I played a little of 
You wear your hair too long ; I should have cracked your crown if it had 
a little shorter.” : : a 

it was a pretty smart, loud-sounding rap, as it was, and evidently aston 
Hogh ; who, for the moment, seemed disposed to drag his new acquain 
from bis saddle. But his face betokening neither malice, triumph, rage, 
any lingering idea that he had given him offence ; his eye gazing steadily in 
old direction, and his manner being as careless and composed as if he 
ly brushed away a fly ; Hugh was so puzzled, and so disposed to look upe 
as acustomer of aimost supernatural toughness, that he merely laugh 
cried * Well done!” then, sheering off a little, led the way in silence. 

Before the lapse of many minutes the party halted at the Maypole 
Lord George and his secretarv quickly dismounting, gave their horses to 
servant, who, under the guidance of Hugh, repaired to the stables. Right 
to escape from the inclemency of the night, they followed Mr. Willet int 
common room, and stood warming themselves and drying their clothes 
the cheerful fire, while he busied himself with such orders and prep 
his guest’s high quality required. E 

As he bustled in and out of the room, intent on these arrangements, Bt 
an opportunity of observirg the two travellers, of whom, as yet, he 
thing but the voice. The Lord, the great personage, who did the May, 
much honour, was about the middle height, of a slender make, and salle 
plexion, with an aquiline nose, and long hair of a reddish brown, con 
fectly straight and smooth about his ears, and slightly powdered, but with 
faintest vestige of a curl. He was attired, under his greatcoat, in a f 
of black, quite free from any ornament, and of the most precise and 
The gravity of his dress, together with a certain lankness of cheek 
ness of deportment, added nearly ten years to his age, but his figure 
of one not yet past thirty. As he stood musing on the red glow of 
it was striking to observe his very bright large eye, which betrayed a 
ness of thought and purpose, singularly at variance with the studied ¢ re 
and sobriety of his mien, and with his quaint and sad apparel. It Bad no- 
thing harsh or cruel in its expression; neither had his face, which Was thin 
and mild, and wore an air of melancholy; but it was suggestive of am jindefina- 
ble uneasiness, which infected those who looked upon him, and filled them with 
a kind of pity for the man: though why itdid so, they would have had some 
trouble to explain. 5 

Gashford, the secretary, was taller, angularly made, high-shouldered, bony, 
and ungraceful. His dress, in imitation of his superior, was demure and staid 
in the extreme; his manner, formal and constrained. This goapen had 
an overhanging brow, great hands and feet and ears, and a pair of €yes that 
seemed to have made an unnatural retreat into his head, and to have dug them- 
selves a cave to hide in. His manner was smooth and humble, but very sly and 
slinking. He wore the aspect of a man who was always lying in wait for some- 
thing that wouldn't come to pass; but he louked patient—very patient—and 
fawned like a spaniel dog. Even now; while he warmed and rubbed his handa 
before the blaze, he had the air of one who presumed to enjoy it in his degree 
as a commoner ; and though he knew his lord was not regardi m, he looked 
into his face from time to time,and,with a meek and deferential manner, smiled a3 
if for practice. 

Such were the guests whom old John Willet, with a fixed and leaden eye, 
surveyed a hundred times, and to whom he now advanced with a state candle- 
stick in each hand, beseeching them to follow him into a worthier chamber. 
‘For my lord,” said John—it is odd enough, but certain people seem to have 
as great a pleasure in pronouncing titlgs as their owners have in weari 
them—* this room, my lord, isn’t at all 1D cont of place for your lordship, 

I have to beg your lordship’s pardon for keeping you here, my lord, one 
minute.” 
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With this address, John ushered them up stairs into the state apartment, 
which, like many other things of state, was cold and comfortless. ir own 
footsteps, reverberating through the spacious room, struck upon t hearing 
with a hollow sound ; and its damp and chilly atmosphere was rend aubly 


cheerless by contrast with the homely warmth they had deserted. 

It was of no use, however, to propose a return to the place they had quit 
for the preparations went on so briskly that there was no time to stop thei 
John, with the tall candiesticks in his hands, bowed them up to the fire-plac 
Hogh, striding in with a lighted brand and pile of fire-wood, cast it down upo 
the hearth, and set it in a blaze; John Grueby (who had a great blue coc 
in his hat, which he appeared to despise mightily) brought in the man 
he had carried on his horse, and placed it on the floor; and presently all 
were busily engaged in drawing out the screen, laying the cloth, inspecting the 
beds, lighting fires in the bedrooms, expediting the supper, and making every- 
thing as cosy and as snug as might be, on so short a notice. In less than an 
hour's time, supper had been served, and ate, and cleared away; and Lord 
George and his secretary, with slippered feet, and legs stretched out before the 
fire, sat over some hot mulled wine together. 

**So ends, my lord,” said Gashford. filling his glass with great complacency, 
‘the blessed work of a most blessed day.” 

‘**And of a blessed yesterday,” said his lordship, raising his head. 

‘*Ah!"—and here the secretary clasped his hands—‘‘a blessed yesterday 
indeed! The Protestants of Suffolk are godly men and true. Though others 
of our countrymen have lost their way in darkness, even as we, my lord, did 
lose our road to night, theirs is the light and glory.” 

‘*Did I move them, Gashford ?” said Lord George. 

‘**Move them, my lord! Move them! They cried to be led on against the 
Papists, they vowed a dreadful vengeance on their heads, they roared like men 
possessed —”’ 

** But not by devils,” said his lord. 

‘*By devils! my lord! By angels.’ 

‘** Yes—oh surely—hy angels, no doubt,” said Lord George, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, taking them out again to bite his nails, and looking un- 
comfortably at the fire. “ Of course by angels—eh Gashford ?” 

* You do not doubt it, my lord 2”? said the secretary 

** No—No” returned his lord. ‘*No. Why sbould1I? I suppose it would 
be decidedly irreligious to doubt it—wouldn’t it Gashford?' Though there cer- 
tainly were,” he added, without waiting for an answer, “* some plaguy ill-looking 
characters among them.” 

‘*When you warmed,” said the secretary, looking sharply at the other's 
downcast eyes, which brightened slowly ashe spoke ; ‘‘ when you warmed into 
that noble outbreak: when you told them that you were never of the luke- 
warm or the timid tribe, and bade them take heed that they were prepared 
to follow who would lead them on, though to the very death; when you spoke 
of a hundred and twenty thousand men across the Scottish border who would 
take their own redress at any time, if it were not conceded; when you 
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returned the person he appealed to, in a | 





cried ‘ Perish the Pope and all his base adherents; the penal laws against 
them shall never be repealed while Englishmen have hearts and hands’—and 
i your own and touched your sword; and when they cried *No Popery !’ 
1cried ‘No; 1 if we wade in blood,’ and they threw up their 
| hats and cried ‘Hurrah! not even if we wade in blood; No Popery! Lord 
| George! Down with the Papists—Vengeance on their heads :’ when this was 
; said and done, and a word from you, my lord, could raise or still the tumult— 
then I felt what greatness was indeed, and thought, When was there ever 
power like this of Lord George Gordon’s !” 
| “It’s a great power. You're right. 
| sparkling eyes. ** But—dear Gashford—did I really say all that?’ 
‘*And how much more !” cried the secretary, looking upwards. 
much more ! 
| ‘ AndI told them what you say, about the one hundred and forty thousand 
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It is a great power!” he cried with 


“Ah! how 


| men in Scotland, did I!” he asked with evident delight. ‘* That was bold.” f 
**Our cause is boldness. ‘Truth is always bold.” 
| * Certainly. Soisreligion. She's bold, Gashford!” 
* The true religion is, my lord ” K 
‘And that’s ours,” be rejoined, moving uneasily in his seat, and biting his 4 
| nails as though he would pare them to the quick. ‘ There can be no doubt of % 
| ours being the true one. You feel as certain of that as I do, Gashford, don’t 3 
vou 1 
** Does my lord ask me,” whined Gashford, drawing hia chair nearer with an , 
« 


injured air, and laying his broed flat har d upon the table ; ‘* me,”’ he repeated, 
bending the dark hollows of his eves upon him with an unwholesome smile, 
of bis eloquence in Scotland but a year ago, ab- 
irch, and clung to him as one whose timely 


** who, stricken by the magi 





J red the errors of the Romist 
hand had plucked me from a pit 

“True. No—No. 1—I didn’t mean it,” replied the other, shaking him by the 
hand, rising from h at, and pacing restlessly about the room. ‘* It’s a proud 
thing to lead the people, Gashford,” he added as he made a sudden halt. 

* By force of reason too,”’ returned the pliant secretary. 

‘““Ay,tobe sure. ‘They may cough, and jeer, and groan in Parliament, and 
call me fvol and madman, but which of them can raise this human sea and make 
it swell and roar at pleasure? Not one?” 
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»” repeated Gashford. 
of them can say for his honesty, what I can say for mine ; which of 
tefused a minister's bribe of one thousand pounds a year, to resign his 
our of another! Not one.” 

one,” — Gashford again—taking the lion’s share of the mulled 

een whiles. 
as we are honest, true, and in a sacred cause, Gashford,” said Lord 
th a heightened colour and in a louder voice, as he laid bis fevered hand 
shoulder, “and are the only men who regard the mass of people out 
or are regarded by them, we will uphold them to the last ; and will 
fy against these un-English Papists which shall re-echo through the 
‘and roll with a noise like thunder. I will be worthy of the motto on 
arms, ‘ Called and chosen and faithful.’ ” ; 


ed”’ said the secretary, ‘‘by Heaven.” 
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aa by the people.” 

‘+ Ve ' 

s al to both.” 
block !” 


ld be difficult to convey an adequate idea of the excited manner in 
gave these answers to the secretary’s promptings; of the rapidity of 
e, or the violence of his tone and gesture ; in which, struggling 
Puritan's demeanour, was something wild and ungovernable which 
gh all restraint. For some minutes he walked rapidly up and down 
then stopping suddenly, exclaimed,— 
rd— You moved them yesterday too. Oh yes! You did.” 
with a reflected light my lord,” replied the humble secretary, laying 
on his heart. ** 1 did my best.” 
well,” said his master, ‘‘ and are a great and worthy instrument. 
ff you will ring for Juhn Grueby to carry the portmanteau into my room, and will 
wait here while | undress, we will dispose of business as usual, if you're not 
foot.” 
into th 
John 
eandlest 
shamber ; 
fall asleep 
“Now # 
him « mom 
“ Oh. 


i my lord !—But this is his consideration! Christian from head to 
‘ith which soliloquy, the secretary tilted the jug, and looked very hard 
lied wine, to see how much remained. 

fillet and John Grueby appeared together. The one bearing the great 
and the other the portmanteau, showed the deluded lord into his 
d left the secretary alone, to yawn and shake himself, and finally to 
fore the fire. 

Gashford sir,” said John Grueby in his ear, after what appeared to 
it of unconsciousness ; * my lord’s abed.” 

good John,”’.was his mildreply. ‘Thank you John. Nobody 


























hot a going to trouble your head to-night, or my lord’s head 
ything more about Bloody Mary,” said John. ‘I wish the blessed 
never been born.” 

ight go to bed, John,” returned the secretary. ‘‘ You didn't hear 


y Marys, and blue cockades, and glorious Queen Besses, 
§, and Protestant associations, and making of speeches,” pursued 
ing, as usual, a loug way off, and taking no notice of this 
half off his head. When we go out o’ doors, such a set of 
a shouting after us ‘Gordon for ever!’ that I’m ashamed 
of myself and don’t know where to look. When we’re in-doors, they come a 
roaring and screaming about the house like so many devils; and my lord in- 
stead of orderigg them to be drove away, goes out into the balcony and de- 
meats himself ‘Sy making speeches to’em, and calls ’*em ‘Men of England,’ 
and ‘ Fellow-countrymen,’ as if he was fond of ‘em and thanked ’em for com- 
ing. I can’t make it out, but thev’re all mixed up somehow or another 
with that unfort’nate Bloody Mary, and call her name out till they’re 
hoarse. They're all Protestants too—every man and boy among ’em: and 
Protestants is very fond of spoons I find, and silver plate in general, when- 
ever arca-gates is left open accidentally. I wish that was the worst of it, and 
that no more harm mightbe tocome ; but if you don’t stop these ugly custo- 
mere in time, Mr. Gashford, (and | know you; you're the man that blows 
the fire) you'll find ‘em grow a little bit too strong for you. One of these 
evenings, when the weather gets warmer and Protestants are thirsty, they’ll 
be pulling London down,—and I never heerd that Bloody Mary went as far as 
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Gashford sh vanished long ago, and these remarks had been bestowed on 
empty air. at all discomposed by the discoverv, John Grueby fixed his hat 


on, wrong, foremost that he might be unconscious of the shadow of the ob- 
hoxicu He, anc withdrew to bed; shaking his head ina very gloomy and 
opt manner until he reached his chamber. 














CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ord, with a smiling face, but still with looks of profound deference and 

, betook himself towards his master’s room, smoothing his hair down as 
and humming a psalm tune. Ashe approached Lod George's door, 

ed his throat and hummed more vigorously. 

@ was aremarkable contrast between this man’s occupation at the mo- 

, end the expression of his countenance, which was singularly repulsive and 
bus. His beetling brow almost obscured his eyes; his lip was curled 
aptuously ; his very shoulders seemed to sneer in stealthy whisperings 

‘with his great flapped ears. 

“ Hush !” he muttered softly, as he peeped in at the chamber-door. “ He 
seemsto beasleep. Pray Heaven he is! Too much watching, too much care, 
too much thought—ah! Lord preserve him for a martyr! He is a saint, if ever 
saint drew breath on this bad earth.” 

Placing his light upon a table, he walked on tiptoe to the fire, and sitting in a 
chair before it with his back towards the bed, went on communing with himself 
like one who thought aloud : 

“The saviour of hiscountry and his country’s religion, the friend of his poor 
countrymen, the enemy of the proud and hersh; beloved of the rejected and 
, eg adored by forty thousand bold and loyal English hearts—what happy 

s his should be!” And here he sighed, and warmed his hands, and shook 


his head as mendowhen their hearts are full, and heaved another sigh, and 
warmed his hands again. 





“ Why, Gashford !”’ said Lord George, who was lying broad awake, upon his 
asic, and had been staring at him from his entrance. 

“My—my lord,” said Gashford, staring and looking round as though in great 
rerprise. ‘ I have disturbed you!” 

“J have not been sik eping.”’ 

“ Not sleeping!” he repeated, with assumed confusion. ‘* What can I say for 
baving in your presence given utterance to thoughts—but they were sincere— 
they were sincere!” exclaimed the secretary, drawing his sleeve in a hasty way 
neross his eyes; ‘and why should I regret your having heard them!” 

_ “ Gashford,” said the poor lord, stretching out bis hand with manifest emo- 
tion. ‘Do not regret it. You love me well, 1 know—too well. I don’t de- 
verve such homage.” 

_ Gasbford made no reply, but grasped the hand and pressed it to his lips. Then 
rising, and taking from the trunk a little desk, he placed it on atable near the 
fire, unlocked it witha key he carried in his pocket, sat down before it, took wut 
e and, before dipping it in the inkstand, sucked it—to compose the fashion 
«f bis mouth perhaps, on which a smile was hovering yet. 

“‘How do our members stand since last enrolling-night ?”’ inquired Lord 
(oerge. “ Are we really forty thousand strong. or do we still speak in round 
iumbers when we take the Association at that amount?” 

“ Our total now exceeds that number by a score and three,” Gashford replied, 
(esting his eyes upon his papers. 

“ The funds!” 

“ Not very improving ; but there is some manna in the wilderness, my lord. 
Hem! On Friday night the widows’ mites dropped in. ‘Forty scavengers, 
three and fourpence. An aged pew-opener of St. Martin's parish, sixpence. A 
bell-ringer of the established church, sixpence. A Protestant infant, newly born, 
one halfpenny. The United Link Boys, three shillings—one bad. The anti- 
popish prisoners in Newgate, five and fourpence. A friend in Bedlam, half-a- 
etown. Dennis the hangman, one shilling.’ ” 

“ That Dennis,” said his lordship, ‘‘is an earnest man. I marked him in the 
erowd in Welbeck Street, last Friday.” 

“ A good man,” rejoined the secretary ; ‘‘ a staunch, sincere, and truly zealous 


“ He should be encouraged,” said Lord George. ‘‘ Make a note of Dennis. 
Bil talk with him.” 

Gashford obeyed, and went on reading from his list : 

“¢The Friends of Reason, half-a-guinea. The Friends of Liberty, half-a- 





guinea. The Friends of Peace, half-a-guinea. The Friends of Charity, half. 
eguinea. The Friends of Mercy, half-a guinea. The Associated Rememberers 
Bloody Mary, half-a-guinea. The United Bull-Dogs, half a-guinea.’” 
“The United Bull-Dogs,” said Lord George, biting his nails most horribly, 
‘* are a new society, are they pot!” _ 
“ Formerly the ‘Prentice Knights, my lord. ‘The indentures of the old mem- 


bers expiring by degrees, they changed their name, it seems, though they still 
have ’prentices among them, as well as workmen.” 
“ What is their president's name !" inquired Lord George 


“ President.” said Gashford, reading, ** Mr. Simon Tappertit.” 

“Lremember him. The little man, who sometimes brings an elderly sister 
to war meetings, and sometimes another female too, whe is conscientious, I have 
no 4eubt, but not well-favoured 1” 
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‘The very same, my lord.” 
“Tappertit is an earnest man,” said Lord George thoughtfully. “Eh, Gash- 
ford 1” 

‘One of the foremost among them all, my lord. He snuffs the battle from 
afar, like the war-horse. He throws his hat up in the street as if he were in- 
spired, and makes most stirring speeches from the shoulders of his friends.” 

“Make a note of Tappertit,” said Lord George Gordon. We may advance 
him to a place of trust.” : 

“That,” rejoined the secretary, doing as he wastold, “‘is all—except Mrs. 
Varden's box (fourteenth time of opening,) seven shillings and sixpence in 
silver and copper, and half-a-guinea in gold: and Miggs (being the saving of a 
quarter’s wages,) one-and-threepence.”’ 

“ Miggs,” said Lord George. “Is that aman?” 

“The name is entered on the list as a woman,” replied the secretary. ‘“T 
think she is the tall spare female uf whom you spoke just now, my lord, as not 
being well-favoured, who sometimes comes to hear the speeches—along with 
Tappertit and Mrs. Varden.” 

‘*Mrs. Varden is the elderly lady then, is she?” 

The Secretary nodded, and rubbed the bridge of his nose with the feather of 
his pen. 

«She is a zealous sister,” said Lord George. ‘ Her collection goes on pros- 
perously, and is pursued with fervour. Has her husband joined ?” 

“ A malignant,” returned the secretary, folding up bis papers. “ Unworthy 
such a wife. He remains in outer darkness, and steadily refuses.” 

“The consequences be upon his own head !—Gashford !” 

“My lord!” 

‘You don’t think,” he turned restlessly in his bed as he spoke, ‘these peo- 
ple will desert me, when the hour arrives! I have spoken boldly for them, ven- 
tured much, suppressed nothing. They'll not fall off, will they ?” 

‘‘No fear of that, my lord,” said Gashford, with a meaning look, which was 
rather the involuntary expression of his own thoughts than intended as any con- 
firmation of his words, for the other's face was turned away. ‘Be sure there 
is no fear of that.” 

‘“‘Nor,” he said with a more restless motion than before, “of their—but they 
can sustain no harm from leaguing for this purpose. Right is on our side, 
though Might may be against us. You feel as sure of that as [ -honestly, you 
do?” 

The secretary was beginning with “ You do not doubt,” when the other in- 
terrupted him, and impatiently rejoined : 

“Doubt. No. Who says! doubt? If I doubted, should I cast away re- 
latives, friends, everything, for this unhappy country’s sake; this unhappy 
country,” he cried, springing up in bed, after repeating the phrase “ unhappy 
country’s sake” to himself, at least a dozen times, forsaken of God and man, 
delivered over to a dangerous confederacy of Popish powers; the prey of cor- 
ruption, idolatry, and despotism! Who says idoubt? Am I called, and cho- 
sen, and faithful? Tellme. Am I, or am I not?” 

‘** To God, the country, and yourself,” cried Gashford. 

“Tam. I willbe. I say again, I will be ; tothe block. Who says as much ! 
Do you! Does any man alive?” 

The secretary dropped his head with an expression of perfect acquiescence 
in any thing that had been said or might be ; and Lord George gradually sinking 
down upon his pillow, fell asleep. 

Although there was something very ludicrous in his vehement manner, taken 
in conjunction with his meagre aspect and ungraceful presence, it would 
scarcely have provoked a smile in any man of kindly feeling ; or evenif it had, 
he would have felt sorry and almost angry with himself next moment, for 
yielding to the impulse. This lord was sincere in his violence and in his wa- 
vering. A nature prone to false enthusiasm, and the vanity of being a leader, 
were the worst qualities apparent in his composition. Ali the rest was weak- 
ness—sheer weakness ; and it is the unhappy lot of thoroughly weak men, that 
their very sympathies, affections, confidences—all the qualities which in better 
constituted minds are virtues—dwindle into foibles, or turn into downright vices. 

Gashford, with many a sly look towards the bed, sat chuckling at his master’s 
folly, until his deep and heavy breathing warned him that he might retire. Lock- 
ing his desk, and replacing it within the trunk (but not before he had taken from 
a secret lining two printed handbills) he cautiously withdrew ; looking back, as 
he went, at the pale face of the slumbering man, above whose head the dusty 
plumes that crowned the Maypole couch, waved drearily and sadly as though it 
were a bier. 

Stopping on the staircase to listen that ali was quiet, and to take off his shoes 
lest his footsteps should alarm any light sleeper who might be near at hand, he 
descended tothe ground floor, and thrust one of his bills beneath the great door 
of the heuse. That done, he crept softly back to his own chamber, and from 
the window let another fall—carefully wrapped round a stone to save it from 
the wind—into the yard below. 

They were addressed on the back ‘‘To every Protestant into whose hands 
this shall come,” and bore within, what follows : 

**Men and Brethren. Whoever shall find this letter, will take it as a warn- 
ing to join, without delay, the friends of Lord George Gordon. There are great 
events athand; and the times are dangerous and troubled. Read this careful- 
ly, keep it clean, anddrop it somewhere else. For King and Country. Union.” 

** More seed, more seed,” said Gashford as he closed the window. ‘“* When 
will the harvest come !” 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, June 18. 5th Regt of Drag Gcds—Kegimental Ser) Maj Alex 
Langford to be Quar Mas, v J Brand, who rets upon h p; June 18. 7th Regt 
of Drag Gds—Brevet Col E Cheney, from h p Watteville’s Corps, to be Maj 
without pur, v Bolton, dec ; Capt R Richardson to be Maj by pur, v Cheney, 
who rets; Lieut. E Codrington to be Capt by pur v Richardson ; Cor the Hon 
C A Dillon, to be Lt, without pur, v Codrington ; Serj Maj A Knight to be Cor, 
v Dillon ; june 18. 7th Regt of Light Drags—Cor E Wheler, from h p 20th 
Light Drags, to be Cor without pur ; A Chichester, Gent to be Cornet, by pur. 
v Wheler, who retires; June 18. 8th Regt of Light Drags—Lt J C Camp- 
bell, from the 13th Light Drags, to be Lt v Sutherland, appt to the 56th Foot ; 
June 18.—10th Regt of Lgt Drags: Cor J Dalyell, from h p 1st Drag Gds, to be 
Cor without pur; JC Ferrier, Geat, to be Cor, by pur v Dalyell, who retires ; 
June 18th.—13th Regt of Light Drags: Lt T Bateson, from the 56th Ft, to be 
Lt v Campbell, app to the 9th Light Drags; June 18.—15th Regt of Light 


| Drags: Brevet Major J M’Queen to be Major without pur v Hake dec; Lt J 


Vernon to be Captain v M‘Queen ; Cor. J C Jennyns to be Lt, v Vernon ; June 
18; Cornet L E Nolan to be Lt, by pur v R V Jocelyn, who retires; June 19; 


| Cornet W'S Arney, from h-p of the 25th Lgt Drags, to be Cornet, v Jennyns ; 


June 18th; A Blandy, gent. to be Cornet, by pur vice Nolan: June 19; M E 
Hoare, gent to be Cornet, by pur v Arney, who ret; June 20.—6th Regt of 
Ft: Lt-Col C Gascoyne, from 94th Ft, to be Lt-Col v Sewell, who exchanges; 
March 30.—18th Ft: Brevet Maj J Cowper to be Major, without pur, v Ham- 
mill, dee ; Lt J P Mittford to be Captain, v Cowper; Feb. 8.—21st Ft: Sec 
Lt C G Brabazon tobe First Lt, without purchase, v Hutchinson, deceased ; 
April 13. Gent Cadet T W Prevost, from the Ry! Mil Col, to be Second Lieut 
v Brabazon; June 18.—26th Ft: Gent Cadet R M Dickens, from the Ry! Mil 
Col, to be Ens without pur, v Byrne, dec ; June 18.—28th Ft: Serj Major H 
Webb to be Ens witnout pur, v Lake prom to the 3lst Ft; June 18.—3lst Ft : 
Ens H Halsey Lake, from the 28th Ft, to be Lieut without pur, v Mullen, app 
to the 50th Ft; June 18.—44th Ft: J. O. Moller, Gent to be Ens without pur, 
v Fortye, pron; June 18.—49th Ft: Assist-Surg C M Duff, MD from the 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg; June 18.—50th Ft: May J Anderson to be Lieut-Col 
without pur; Brevet May W Tu;,er to he Mai, v Anderson; Lieut W L Tudor 
to be Captain v Turner ; June 18.—To be Lieut, without pur; Lieut H H F 
Clarke, from 16th Ft; Lt J Allan, from the 57th Ft; Lt H A O’Maloney, from 
16th Ft; Lt B G Mackenzie, from the 1st West India Regt; Lt J Brockman, 
from the 49th Ft; Lt H W Wily, from the 1st West India Regt; Lieut E C 
Mullen from the 31st Ft; Lt W S Carter, from the 16th Ft, vice Gregg, app 
Paymaster to the 6th Drags: June 18.—Ens A Bernard; Fus J J Grimes; 
Ens J Russell; June 19.—To be Ensigns, without pur: Sergt-Maj J Kelly, v 
Bernard; June 19.—Frederick Torrens Lister, Gent, vy Grimes ; June 20.—To 
be Ensign by pur: C H Tottenham, Gent, v Russell ; June 21. To be Asst- 
Surg; J M‘Bean, Gent: June 18.—56th Ft: Lt J Sutherland, from the 9th 
Lgt Drags, to be Lt, v Bateson, app to the 13th Drags; June 18.—57th Ft: 
Ens L Cassidy to be Lt, without pur, v Allan, app to the 50th Ft; Ens J H 
Chads, from the 1st West India Regt, to be Ens, v Cassidy; June 18. (The 
remainder of the promotions had not been published on the evening of the 18th ] 





R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2i-tf 
\ M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No, 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner forthe States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used inthe 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

DL? W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0ot 
A CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y., 10 cases ‘* Amazone” Bon- 

e nets; 10 do “ Amazone” Braids. May 1 


A’ AZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN would respectfully call the attention of the 

ladies to her “ Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 

ure now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 
MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” Bonnets, the new and ele nt article, is 
now for sale at Mrs. MELN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- 





ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCcULiST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jy3. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished sypasranee, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is vt we. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in {full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 


constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1250 tonsand 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 








ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by —————— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 







































































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpoui, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, — 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, —— 
Acadia, - - March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, . — April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, ee 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, ae 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, — —- July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, 
Acadia, —_— July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, —- 
Columbia, —_— August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, —— 
Britannia —_— _ August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 

From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The ‘*‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec im connection with this Line. 
I> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb2?7-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan, 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct,, and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The — of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe suppbed 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or ve apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
a GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail,:— 














From Bristol From New York 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Thursday, 27th Mav, Saturday, 19th June, 
Wednesday, l4th July, Saturday, 7th August, 
Wednesday, lst September, Saturday, 25th September, 
Saturday, 23d Sctober, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr ita RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 





.the ist. 8th and 24th of every month, as foilows, viz : 








Ships. , Masters. Days of — from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. €/April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, « 1, “ 16, “ itiday 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, “4 “o4 « a“ 8 8 « 8 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 94, “ 24, “ % 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ Jéifune 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, ea “8 © 96°° Ss *«* & *' 6 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. §,Jan. 6 “ 24, “* 2, *§ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt} “ 16, ‘* 16, “ J€{suly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, - 2. * oe oe 6; « =. 2 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t) “ = °° S| tS 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* I6jAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa 'W. W. Pell, “©. * MM, * 38 * a..* & F .% 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ; ; , : 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “ « *§ & 7 2. Le | 
Gladiator, T Britton, } * 20, 20,  20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “nm “6 ~ i. 8 * 8. * & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “* 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, Smith, | ee Ee ee Bl ee ee 
Hendrick Hudson,|E E. Morgan, “ 20, “* 20, “ @20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “ 10, © 10, © 10] “ 97, “ 97, & 87 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, i 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 

have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, Viz :-— 

















Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of — from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Spee 
Virginian, |Higgins, “13, “ 413, ‘ %13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7%, “ 4% & @ 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “ 95, “* 25 “ 13, “ 13, * J8 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, ee Fe Se ee ee 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, om © %  =13)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, eR Se eee. eee ee Re 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, * ee aS Co? 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, 
‘ 


Jan. 1, May 1| “19, “* 19 “ 19 
“ “ 7 “ 


Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, 7, a ee 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, | “43, “ 13, “ I3Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, oi: < Se 2 ee ont) Ad eee 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “ 25, ‘¢ 25, “ 25 “ 33, “ 33, “ 18 
South America, |Bailey, \Oct 1, Feb. 1, jm un* tm * & “* B® 


G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | . 2. 7, So fe ei * 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 413,  13)Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 1 
Lod id oe 
‘5 


England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, «* e@* 7 7 
Garrick, 4.0: | "RF Be * See * eR Se 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July I} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South america, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 

, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y- 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoos. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 





E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool 











|_|] |] 


